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EDUCATION 


Liberal  Education  and 

Leisure  in  the  Atomic  Age 

By  GOODWIN  B.  BEACH 
Hartford,  Connecticvi 

WHEN  I  heard  that  our  boys  overwhelms  us,  wholly  unprepared, 
had  dropped  the  Atomic  Bomb  with  an  enormous  access  of  leisure, 
on  Japan,  I  was  naturally  In  this  conjunction  occurred  to  me 
elated  that  we  had  forestalled  our  foes  an  excerpt  of  Sir  Alfred  Ewing’s  pre¬ 
in  the  discovery  of  that  awesome  sidential  address  when  in  1932  he  re¬ 
power,  for  I  had  previously  heard  that  tired  from  the  presidency  of  the  Brit- 
the  Germans  were  working  feverishly  ish  Association  for  the  Advancement 
on  U235  and  I  feared  lest  they  sue-  of  Science:  “The  Cornucopia  of  the 
ceed.  I  was  glad  that  the  slaughter  engineer  has  been  shaken  over  all  the 
of  our  boys  that  an  invasion  of  Japan  earth,  scattering  everywhere  an  endow- 
would  have  entailed  was  averted.  ment  of  previously  unpossessed  and 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  was  unimagined  capacities  and  powers, 
appalled  at  all  the  implications  of  this  Beyond  question  many  of  these  gifts 
discovery.  Although  I  am  not  here  are  benefits  to  man,  making  life  fuller, 
concerned  with  the  means  of  control  wider,  healthier,  richer  in  comforts 
I  hope  that  it  may  be  effective,  since  and  interests  and  in  such  happiness  as 
the  consensus  of  scientific  opinion  material  things  can  promote, 
seems  to  be  that  the  means  of  firing  “But  we  are  acutely  aware  that  the 
the  bomb  cannot  be  kept  secret.  Pro-  engineer’s  gifts  have  been  and  may  be 
fessor  Pollard  of  Yale  says  that  had  grievously  abused.  In  some  there  is 
our  whole  scientific  force  been  turned  potential  tragedy  as  well  as  present 
loose  on  this  work,  we  should  have  had  burden.  Man  was  ethically  unpre- 
the  bomb  a  year  earlier,  and  that  con-  pared  for  so  great  a  bounty.  In  the 
sequently  some  other  power  eager  for  slow  evolution  of  morals  he  is  still  un- 
the  discovery  can  probably  accomplish  fit  for  the  tremendous  responsibility 
it.  it  entails.  The  command  of  Nature 

I  am  concerned  with  the  effect  on  has  been  put  into  his  hands  before  he 
our  economy,  on  our  liberty,  and  on  knows  how  to  command  himself.” 
the  spiritual  well-being  of  mankind  Could  anyone  have  more  squarely 
when  atomic  power  once  harnessed  hit  the  mark?  The  potential  tragedy 
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today  is  generally  recognized.  Yet 
whether  man’s  being  still  unfit  in  the 
slow  evolution  of  morals  and  his  hav¬ 
ing  command  of  Nature  before  he 
knows  how  to  command  himself,  is 
generally  recognized  I  am  doubtful. 
Certainly  little  is  going  on  definitely 
designed  to  make  him  more  fit.  Mak¬ 
ing  him  more  fit  ethically  for  the  tre¬ 
mendous  responsibilities  that  science 
has  so  suddenly  thrust  upon  him  is  our 
gravest  task  today. 

Shortly  after  I  had  completed  the 
first  draft  of  this  paper  I  attended  a 
discussion  on  atomic  energy.  The 
speakers  were  Professor  Pollard  of 
Yale,  already  mentioned;  Reverend 
Guy  Shipler,  editor  of  the  Church¬ 
man,  an  Anglican  paper,  and  Professor 
E.  E.  Schattschneider  of  Wesleyan. 
Professor  Pollard  said  that  the  scien¬ 
tist  must  accept  some  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  present  mess  and  that 
two  thousand  physicists  have  spontan¬ 
eously  undertaken  to  work  for  world 
government.  Dr.  Shipler  stated  that 
it  is  the  belief  of  President  Seymour 
of  Yale  that  the  worst  war  criminal 
is  he  who  advocates  a  world  dominated 
by  scientists,  where  there  is  no  room 
for  the  idealist.  This  statement  he  re¬ 
inforced  by  saying  that  the  idealist  has 
become  the  most  realistic,  now  that  the 
bomb  has  rendered  our  social  structure 
obsolete. 

On  the  authority  of  these  men, 
Ewing,  Pollard,  Shipler,  Schattsch¬ 
neider,  Seymour,  and  Einstein,  for  he 
is  also  of  the  company  and  I  shall 
quote  him  later,  we  may  base  our  case. 

Now  on  the  warning  of  these  men 
of  science  of  acknowledged  position 
and  of  religious  leaders  and  of  heads 
of  great  educational  institutions,  Eth¬ 
ics,  to  use  a  broad  term,  which  com¬ 
prehends  Idealism  and  Religion  (com¬ 


pare  Pareto  under  these  terms),  be¬ 
comes  the  important  goal  in  education, 
in  order  to  make  men  fit  for  the  tre¬ 
mendous  responsibilities  which  science 
has  imposed  on  them.  Whose  business 
is  this?  Oh,  everybody’s.  Therefore 
nobody’s,  unless  conscientious  groups 
take  the  ball  and  set  it  rolling.  Which 
conscientious  groups?  The  Church, 
of  course,  which  must  meet  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  strong,  clear,  trenchant  man¬ 
ner.  The  philosophers,  who,  however, 
will  have  to  bestir  themselves  from 
their  preoccupations  of  these  later 
years,  for  although  we  have  developed 
our  technology  wonderfully  and  fea^ 
fully  there  has  been  but  little  real  ad¬ 
vance  in  philosophy  or  we  should  have 
learned  to  keep  control  of  our  material¬ 
istic  gains  instead  of  letting  them  mas¬ 
ter  us.  And  the  schools.  Here  we 
come  in.  The  teachers  of  those  sub¬ 
jects  that  do  or  can  develop  the  ethical 
and  thoughtful  or  reflective  side  of  the 
pupil’s  mind  must  band  t<^ether  and 
discussing  this  subject  find  ways  and 
means  of  impressing  the  world  with 
the  pre-eminence  and  necessity  of  their 
subjects  and  of  aiming  them  at  this 
goal  of  Ethics — “orienting”  them  is 
the  term  that  Christian  Gauss  uses.  I 
shall  come  to  him  later. 

Although  I  have  spoken  of  this  goal 
as  Ethics,  I  really  prefer  to-eell  it 
Wisdom,  a  plain  term  lacking  any 
overtones  of  precious  superiority.  Let 
me  give  you  Cicero’s  definition  of  wis¬ 
dom,  for  I  like  it  and  have  often  used 
it:  “Sapientia  est  scientia  omnium 
rerum  humanarum  et  divinarum  cog- 
nitioque  quae  sit  cuiusque  rei  causa.” 
Wisdom  used  to  be  the  goal  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Men  sought  it  all  their  lives  and 
discanted  at  length  on  the  difiiculty  of 
the  search.  Many  books  were  written 
along  these  lines.  I  remember  pi<i* 
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ing  up  at  home  many  an  old-fashioned 
book  on  this  subject.  Their  names 
and  the  authors’  names  I  have  forgot¬ 
ten  and  now  mankind  seems  to  have 
lost  sight  of  the  hunt.  Knowledge 
seems  to  have  taken  its  place.  Every^ 
one  searches  for  knowledge,  which  is, 
of  course,  a  good  thing  but  alone 
means  little,  for  to  be  really  fruitful 
the  ability  to  use  it  is  required.  That 
is  Wisdom.  Of  late  we  have  taken  a 
further  step  downward.  The  goal  now 
lies  in  facts.  Fill  the  childish  heads 
with  facts  and  more  facta  and  perhaps 
they  will  land  among  the  Quiz-kids  or 
when  older  on  Information,  Please,  or 
they  may  answer  the  $64.  question. 

Jacques  Barzun  treats  the  whole 
matter  very  wittily  in  “Teacher  in 
America”  in  the  chapter  entitled  “Our 
Nation  of  Highbrows.”  I  might  quote 
him:  “Perhaps  the  proposition  that 
I  must  chiefly  document  is  that  we  are 
a  nation  of  highbrows,  for  we  affect 
to  scorn  the  species  and  boast  of  our 
unspoiled  simplicity  of  mind.  Yet  we 
can  see  the  young  highbrow,  like  the 
silkworm  on  its  mulberry  leaf,  develop 
from  its  earliest  reading  days  upon 
the  sports  page  of  the  newspaper.  It 
is  there  that  every  boy  b^ins  to  lay 
in  his  stock  of  facts — batting  averages, 
names  and  records — which  he  prides 
himself  ^  knowing  and  for  which  Hhe 
fellows’  admire  him.  At  school,  as  we 
know,  the  teaching  of  history,  litera¬ 
ture  or  general  science  encourages  the 
same  habit,  even  when  the  boy  dis¬ 
dains  the  school’s  leas  exciting  collec¬ 
tion  of  facts.  The  good  pupil,  the 
grind,  is  simply  the  boy  who  sops  up 
the  facts  of  American  history  instead 
of  baseball  history.” 

Also;  “This  seesawing  between 
high  and  low  is  unquestionably  a  na¬ 
tional  tradition.  Whereas  the  brain 


trust  was  a  joke  before  anyone  knew 
the  men  who  belonged  to  it,  the  coun¬ 
try  has  again  and  again  given  itself 
over  to  factual  pedantry  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  no  sense  of  ridicule. 
As  Mr.  Henry  Morton  Robinson  has 
pointed  out,  while  the  naval  reserves 
were  being  looted  (in  the  20’s)  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  were  furrowing  their 
brows  over  a  drupaceous  fruit  begin¬ 
ning  with  ‘g.’  Then  followed  the  ‘Ask 
me  another’  craze — encouraged  by  the 
All-American  sage  Thomas  A.  Edison 
— which  in  turn  was  followed  by  its 
modern  embodiment  the  ‘Information, 
Please’  radio  program  and  related 
quizzlings.  Not  once  but  many  times 
I  have  heard  the  chief  factgivers  in 
these  shows  credited  with  supreme  in-" 
tellect  and  culture — which  indeed  they 
may  possess,  but  which  they  surely 
have  no  opportunity  of  displaying  un¬ 
der  the  rules  of  the  game. 

“Perhaps  this  misjudgment  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  should  know  better  is  the  best 
illustration  of  my  belief,  that  the  facts 
drive  out  true  culture  in  the  same  way 
that  cheap  money  drives  out  gold. 
When  everyone  is  talking  facts,  who 
has  ears  for  opinion?  Who  observes 
the  distinction  ?” 

A  head  full  of  facts  is  like  a  barrel 
full  of  a  jumble  of  nails  and  screws 
and  miscellaneous  odds  and  ends. 
When  you  want  some  one  inch  nails, 
you  have  to  scrabble  through  the  whole 
mess.  Nothing  is  together  and  you  are 
even  lucky  to  find  what  you  seek.  Wis¬ 
dom  would,  however,  have  them  sorted 
out  and  in  bins  labelled  for  each  kind. 
We  must,  therefore,  re-orient  educa¬ 
tion  and  search  for  wisdom.  Wisdom 
furthermore  embraces  ethics,  defined 
above,  for,  as  Cicero  says:  “Nemo 
sapiens  esse  potest  nisi  qui  bonus.” 

But  to  get  back  to  our  subject, 
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which  is  Liberal  Education  and  Lei¬ 
sure  in  the  Atomic  Age.  If  and  when 
we  harness  this  energy  and  our  sci¬ 
entific  friends  now  maintain  that  we 
shall,  a  large  part  of  the  world’s  work 
will  be  performed  by  it  and  man  will 
no  longer  have  to  earn  his  bread  in 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The  saw: 
“Work  is  a  blessing”  will  have  to  be 
changed  to  read:  “Occupation  is  a 
blessing.”  Now  no  man  can  yet  fore¬ 
see  more  than  very  dimly  the  results 
of  this  harnessing  of  the  Universe’s 
vital  energy.  I  should  prefer  that  it 
came  not  prematurely  but  that  Disci- 
plina  and  Philosophia  might  have 
time  together  to  prepare  man  ethically 
to  meet  this  new  world  that  seems 
likely  to  unfold  and  the  concomitant 
responsibilities. 

In  all  the  recent  discussion  of  hours 
of  work  and  time  and  overtime,  there 
has  been  very  little  sense  talked.  It 
has  been  mostly  sound  and  fury  and 
nonsense.  When  men  worked  70  and 
80  hours  a  week,  they  did  it  because 
with  cruder  tools  that  length  of  time 
was  required  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  world’s  necessary  work.  Now 
the  squabble  is  about  40  or  48  hours. 
France’s  fall  was  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  premature  adoption  of  the  30 
hour  week,  since  in  that  time  the  work 
needed  for  her  defense  could  not  be 
accomplished.  This  is  the  only  true 
measure  of  the  work  week.  We  can¬ 
not  keep  men  at  work,  once  the  work 
is  done.  Thus  we  find  that  there  is 
no  proper  number  of  hours  of  work. 
Now  it  may  be  that,  atomic  energy 
harnessed,  there  will  be  needed  but  30 
or  20  or  10  or  even  5  hours.  I  have 
heard  mentioned  one  half  hour,  wheth¬ 
er  a  day  or  a  week  matters  not.  In 
the  case  of  the  30  hour  week  there 
would  be  almost  as  much  leisure  as 


there  was  work  under  the  72  hour  ■. 
week.  Therefore  the  wise  use  of  lei¬ 
sure  becomes  of  ever  greater  impo^ 
tance.  Whereas  once  education  needed 
to  pay  but  scant  attention  to  leisure, 
it  must  now  take  stern  cognizance  of 
upwards  of  70  hours;  and  in  greater 
degree  as  the  work  week  becomes  even 
more  abbreviated. 

This  question  is  of  immediate  oaa- 
cem.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
is  reported  to  have  exclaimed,  on  hea^ 
ing  of  the  atomic  bomb:  “What  are 
we  going  to  do  with  all  the  leisure  that 
this  means!”  We  also  hear  that  the 
reason  that  Dr.  Hutchins  has  taken 
a  two  years’  leave  of  absence  from  hia 
office  is  due  to  his  concern  over  thia 
matter.  He  feels  that  through  the 
regular  educational  channels  we  can¬ 
not  make  speed  enough  in  educating 
our  populace  to  handle  this  danger. 
We  cannot  wait  for  a  new  generation 
suitably  educated  to  grow  up.  We 
must  try  to  educate  the  adults  forth¬ 
with.  He  has  also  said  that  “if  we 
are  not  all  killed  in  the  next  few  yean, 
we  shall  all  be  bored  to  death.” 

There  is  also  another  side  to  this 
question  of  what  atomic  energy  is  go¬ 
ing  to  do  to  us.  That  is,  how  will  it 
affect  our  economic  and  political  struc¬ 
ture  ?  A  very  grave  question,  for  there 
can  be  and  indubitably  will  be  un¬ 
measured  repercussions  which  can  be 
but  dimly  foreseen,  if,  as  Dr.  Shipler  { 
said,  our  social  structure  is  obsolete. 
What  changes  are  likely  to  be  wrou^t 
in  the  social  structure  should  be 
studie<l  calmly  and  objectively  by  se- 
cial  and  political  and  economic  phil¬ 
osophers  endowed  with  a  tinge  <rf 
idealism.  It  cannot  be  left  to  the  wild  . 
men  and  nincompoops  so  much  in  evi-  | 
dence  of  late  years  that  call  themsdvBi  | 
economists  and  are  ready  to  try  any-  ^ 
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thing  once  at  public  expense,  as  soon 
as  it  has  been  conceived  in  their  fer¬ 
tile  brains.  Nor  can  it  be  left  to  the 
What  you  may  call  em^s  of  commu¬ 
nism.  We  must  educate  men  capable 
of  solving  this  problem,  without  taint 
of  some  exotic  ideology,  in  such  wise 
as  Plato  and  Aristotle  made  the  first 
studies  in  politics  and  economics. 

Dr.  Shipler’s  view  is  supported  on 
the  authority  of  Albert  Einstein,  who 
had  an  important  role  to  play  both  di¬ 
rectly  and  indirectly  in  the  creation 
of  the  atomic  bomb  and  who  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Committee  of  Atomic  Scientists 
in  order  to  startle  the  world  of  men 
into  a  sense  of  our  new  responsibility. 
He  tells  us  that  our  victory  has  been 
portentous,  for  it  was  achieved  at  the 
cost  of  a  revolution.  In  fear  for  world 
civilization,  he  says:  “A  world  author¬ 
ity  and  eventually  a  world  state  are 
now  not  merely  desirable  in  the  name 
of  brotherhood ;  they  are  necessary  for 
survival.” 

Christian  Gauss,  who  was  for  twen¬ 
ty  years  Dean  of  the  College  of  Prince¬ 
ton  University,  in  an  article  entitled: 
“Is  Einstein  Right  ?”  which  appeared 
in  the  fall  number  of  the  American 
Scholar,  from  which  I  culled  the 
above,  discusses  the  impact  on  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  various  inventions.  The  im¬ 
pact  of  these  in  the  past  has  been  great 
but  the  impact  of  this  latest  invention 
— the  application  of  atomic  energy — 
is  greater  and  therefore  we  can  no 
longer  orient  our  education  on  the  past 
but  must  turn  it  to  the  future. 

I  do  not  gather  that  he  would  have 
us  give  up  the  study  of  the  past  but 
would  so  orient  the  lessons  drawn  from 
the  past  that  the  students’  minds 
would  be  open  and  receptive  and  their 
imaginations  stimulated  but  trained. 


I  think  one  paragraph  makes  clear  his 
position.  After  speaking  of  the  global 
cooperation  of  scientists  in  many  fields 
wherein  they  have  known  no  national¬ 
istic  limitations,  he  says :  “It  is  easier 
for  them  to  give  political  reality  to 
the  world  in  which  they  have  in  part 
lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being 
with  no  loss  of  freedom  and  much  pro¬ 
fit  to  themselves. 

“It  should  also  be  easier  for  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  of  religion  who  ad¬ 
mit  the  moral  validity  today  of  ideals 
set  forth  by  Jesus  and  spread  by  the 
Jews  in  Palestine.  They  might  assist 
their  colleagues  teaching  the  innumer¬ 
able  post-war  courses  in  American  civ¬ 
ilization  to*  explain  why  it  is  that 
Christmas,  the  anniversary  of  His 
birth  which  occurred  so  far  beyond  the 
temporal  and  geographic  limits  of  the 
United  States,  still  arouses  a  deeper 
emotional  response  in  Americans  than 
even  our  own  Fourth  of  July.” 

This  expresses  our  need  for  facing 
change.  We  are  going  to  need  unnum¬ 
bered  men  to  achieve  this  change,  the 
men  of  this  generation  whom  Hutchins 
is  out  to  educate  in  a  hurry,  and  simul¬ 
taneously  those  who  are  soon  to  under¬ 
take  their  part  in  handling  this  new 
world  and  whose  education  we  have 
now  in  hand. 

Reorientation  does  not  connote  the 
consignment  of  all  past  letters  and 
learning  to  oblivion.  Professor  George 
Sarton,  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Science  at  Harvard,  apparently  likes 
to  think  of  himself  as  a  humanist.  In 
an  essay  entitled  “The  Faith  of  a  Hu¬ 
manist”  he  says:  “It  is  worth  while 
to  interrogate  the  past  as  fully  as  we 
can,  because  the  race  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  individual.  ...  I  believe 
that  I  am  <Hily  a  fragment  of  human¬ 
ity,  yet  that  I  must  try  to  look  at 
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things  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
whole  and  not  of  the  fragment.  Hence 
there  is  no  past,  there  is  no  future, 
simply  an  everlasting  present.”  I 
should  like  some  of  our  so-called  “for¬ 
ward-looking”  men  to  digest  that,  for 
it  might  temper  their  effervescent  arro¬ 
gance. 

Perhaps,  too,  a  story  that  I  recently 
came  across  of  old  Spaeth  who  kept  up 
a  life-time’s  interest  in  Princeton  crew 
affairs  will  partly  illustrate  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  classics  and  of  history 
to  a  forward-looking  world.  When 
about  the  time  he  retired  someone  said 
to  him :  “Rowing  must  mean  more  to 
you  than  mere  physical  exercise.  It 
must  have  some  symbolic  meaning. 
What  is  it?”  Answered  he:  “Yes,  I 
had  rather  be  a  member  of  a  society  of 
eight  men  facing  backwards  and  going 
forward  than  a  member  of  a  crowd  fac¬ 
ing  foiv^’ard  and  going  nowhere.” 

Last  year  Harvard  issued  a  study 
entitled  “General  Education  in  a  Free 
Society.”  Had  it  come  out  a  3'ear 
later  I  think  it  might  have  been  quite 
different.  This  study,  wherein  we  can 
glimpse  the  composition  of  many 
hands  and  brains  and  evidence  of  com¬ 
promises  between  many  conflicting 
opinions  and  aims,  has  one  outstand¬ 
ing  point  and  that  is  the  trend  from 
the  so-called  Jeffersonian  to  the  so- 
called  Jacksonian.  If  what  I  foresee 
comes  to  pass,  the  Jacksonian  view¬ 
point  must  be  upheld,  that  is,  the  wid¬ 
est  j)ossible  spreading  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  But  instead  of  reducing  our 
people  to  a  common  level,  the  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  goal  should  be  before  our  eyes 
of  raising  as  many  as  possible  of  our 
denizens  to  a  high  level  of  culture  and 
of  cultivating  the  genius.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  this  is  the  truest  democracy, 
for  democracy  needs  the  help  of  as 


many  keen  minds  as  it  can  muster,  I 
whereas  absolutism  needs  but  very  few  J 
outstanding  mentalities  which  battengjU 
on  innumerable  stupid  thralls.  Only'*^H 
by  this  raising  of  the  cultural  level  and  3 
by  the  cultivation  of  genius  can  we, 
in  the  condition  that  I  foresee,  for- 
fend  a  general  deterioration  of  our 
culture  through  undisciplined  leisure, 
through  soul-destroying  idleness.  Fu^ 
ther,  for  meeting  and  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  his  new  world  will  present 
the  best  brains  will  not  more  than  suf¬ 
fice.  Events  move  more  rapidly  now¬ 
adays  than  once  thej"  did.  Formerly 
several  generations  had  time  not  only 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
changes  but  in  a  measure  to  guide 
them.  Now  one  generation  must  in¬ 
clude  within  itself  the  capacities  and 
judgment  and  power  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  several  earlier  generations,  and 
the  wisdom  to  guide  the  change. 

To  try  to  sketch  all  that  educati<m 
should  offer  for  such  a  world  would  be 
beyond  my  powers,  but  certainly  it 
should  prepare  for  personal  and  pub¬ 
lic  life ;  for  a  fruitful  youth  and  happy 
and  productive  old  age;  for  indoon 
and  outdoors ;  for  summer  and  winter. 

Its  emphasis  should  be  on  the  humani¬ 
ties,  literature,  history  and  composi¬ 
tion  ;  on  art  and  music ;  on  natural  sci¬ 
ence,  such  as  astronomy,  forestry,  hor 
ticulture,  biology  and  others  of  that 
ilk. 

We,  the  proponents  and  guardians  1 
of  the  classics,  are  the  ones  to  take  the  j 
matter  in  hand.  Our  subjects,  Latin  | 
and  Greek,  do  we  but  take  advantage 
of  our  rich  material,  offer  the  most 
readable  and  the  most  easily  undw- 
stood  ethical  literature  extant.  And  if 
you  look  at  my  list  above,  the  elemeoti  , 
of  almost  all  those  subjects  or  at  least  i 
an  introduction  to  them  can  be  found 
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again  Jacques  Barzun  and  his  read¬ 
able,  witty  but  deep  book,  “Teacher  in 
America,”  in  which  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  cultural :  “It  happens  to  be  a 
fact  that  all  classic  works  without  ex¬ 
ception  deal  directly  with  problems  of 
conduct.  That  is  their  great  value  for 
school  use.  Not  that  they  teach  a 
goody-goody  morality,  but  that  they 
show  and  discuss  and  solve  dilemmas 
that  a  shipping  clerk  or  an  athlete  can 
be  made  to  understand.”  John  Buch¬ 
an,  Lord  Tweedsmuir,  says:  “This 
preoccupation  with  the  classics  was  the 
happiest  thing  that  could  have  befallen 
me.  It  gave  me  a  standard  of  values. 
To  live  for  a  time  close  to  great  minds 
is  the  best  kind  of  education.  .  .  .  The 
classics  enjoined  humility.  The  spec¬ 
tacle  of  such  magnificence  was  a  cor¬ 
rective  to  youthful  immodesty.  .  .  .” 

More  prosaically,  The  Human  En¬ 
gineering  Laboratory,  which  evaluates 
young  peoples’  native  qualities  and 
aptitudes,  recommends  for  those  who 
give  promise  of  leadership  four  years 
of  Latin  and  for  the  top-notchers 
Greek  as  well.  Few  among  us  will 
dispute  this  but  we  may  contend  that 
it  falls  short  of  the  mark.  To  feed 
the  young  mind,  to  open  it,  to  stimu¬ 
late  and  to  train  the  imagination,  what 
better  fodder  than  the  writings  of 
those  who  opened  the  road  to  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  whose  contributions  to  man’s 
evolution  has  perhaps  not  been  essen¬ 
tially  surpassed  in  two  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lennia?  I  mean,  of  course,  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Greeks. 

That  we  read  Caesar’s  commen¬ 
taries  and  Cicero’s  orations  instead  of 
Cicero’s  De  officiis  and  De  amicitia 
and  Seneca’s  works  and  others  is  be¬ 
side  the  point,  if  we  but  correct  the 
error.  There  are  also,  can  we  but 


very  readable  and  .  uplifting  later 
Christian  writers.  In  short,  it  is  time 
to  reorient  our  subject,  so  to  reorient 
it  as  to  foster  the  emergence  of  wise 
men  (the  idealists,  who  by  the  capri¬ 
cious  play  of  chance  are  now  become 
the  most  realistic)  and  of  leaders, 
^fay  these  leaders  be  wise  and  may 
the  wise  be  leaders ! 

We  should  be  the  spearhead  and 
vanguard  in  preparing  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  new  world  that  atomic 
energy  has  so  suddenly  foisted  upon 
us.  We  should  call  upon  the  teachers 
of  English  and  the  modern  languages 
to  join  our  ranks.  Then,  too,  we 
should  summon  the  philosophers  of 
Aristotelian  and  Platonic  bent  for 
their  help.  The  scientists,  likewise, 
who  behold  the  ethical  question  should 
lend  their  hand.  The  Church’s  help 
will  of  course  be  gladly  given  and 
should  be  most  welcome  in  exploring 
and  in  solving  this  dilemma  of  man¬ 
kinds’  salvation. 

In  short,  education’s  task  today  is 
to  develop  the  mind  and  to  train  the 
imagination,  drawing  on  the  past  to 
illuminate  the  path  of  the  future;  to 
enable  the  individual  to  weigh,  to  con¬ 
sider,  and  to  determine  values,  for  we 
shall  need  men  who  can  envision  the 
changes  that  must  ensue  in  casting  oflF 
an  obsolete  economy  and  adopting  a 
new  economy  in  its  stead.  It  is  not 
a  task  for  standpatters,  nor  for  men 
committed  to  any  of  the  present 
ideologies,  for  these  are  in  their  way 
standpatters  and  exhibit  thoroughly 
closed  minds.  It  will  require  clear 
heads  and  cool,  untrammeled  minds, 
thoroughly  educated  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  world,  their  only  goal  the  common 
weal. 

The  office  of  training  the  imagina- 
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tion  to  envision,  to  meet,  and  to  over¬ 
come  in  a  rational  manner,  so  that 
freedom  live  and  good  ensue,  the  fear¬ 
some  problems  that  face  us,  falls  large¬ 
ly  to  the  Church  and  to  the  teachers 
of  the  humanities,  the  humanities 
themselves  perhaps  somewhat  more 
broadly  construed  than  has  been  the 
wont.  Are  we  up  to  it?  Shall  we 
take  up  the  gage  or  shall  we  do  noth¬ 
ing,  while  others  run  hog-wild  with 
materialism  and  science,  smothering 
mankind’s  ethical  soul  and  driving 
civilization  down  into  chaos  and  ruin  ? 


Yet,  if  what  I  foresee  come  not  to 
pass,  for  I  pretend  to  no  mantologi- 
cal  gifts,  though  I  have  good  suppwt 
in  the  authorities  cited,  nothing  is 
lost;  much  will  have  been  gained,  for 
a  generation  educated  in  this  wise 
could  immeasurably  elevate  our  cul¬ 
ture.  This  would  be  an  education  of 
content  and  enlightenment,  not  an  edu¬ 
cation  for  greaseballs.  It  would  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  brighter  than  that  of  fifth-century 
Greece. 
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Leonardo  Da  Vinci:  A  Study  in  Psy¬ 
chosexuality.  By  Sigmund  Freud.  Auth¬ 
orized  Translation  by  A.  A.  Brill,  M.  D. 
New  York.  Random  House.  1947.  121 

pages.  $2.00. 

Seizing  upon  an  infantile  memory  or 
phantasy  which  Leonardo  Da  Vinci  re¬ 
called  from  the  days  of  his  earliest  child¬ 
hood,  Freud  traces  the  personality  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  great  painter  through  all 
the  ramifications  of  psychoanalytic  theory. 
In  his  very  helpful  introduction  to  this 
study  by  Freud,  Dr.  Brill  presents  the 
case  of  Freud  and  the  role  of  sex  in  de¬ 
termining  human  behavior.  Whether  one 
agrees  or  not  with  Freud’s  dictum  that  no 
neurosis  is  possible  in  a  normal  sexual 
life,  it  is  certainly  recognized  today  by 
psychiatrists  of  all  schools  that  sex  is  a 
most  potent  force  in  determining  behavior 
patterns.  Freud’s  essay  on  Leonardo  is 
a  very  terse  and  pithy  example  of  psy¬ 


choanalysis  applied  to  one  of  the  great 
figures  of  history.  —  William  P.  Scam, 
New  York  University. 

From  Virgil  to  Hilton.  By  C.  M. 
Bowra.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1946.  VII  and  248  pages.  $4.00. 

The  epic,  that  narrative  of  length  whidi 
deals  with  events  that  have  grandeur  and 
importance  emanating  from  a  life  of  ac¬ 
tion,  has  played  a  large  part  in  the  spirit¬ 
ual  history  of  Europe.  In  From  TirgU  to 
Milton,  Mr.  Bowra  discusses  the  epic  form 
and  some  of  its  most  splendid  manifesta¬ 
tions.  The  particular  works  treated  are 
Virgil’s  Aeneid,  Luis  de  Camoes’  Epie  of 
Portugal,  Torquato  Tasso  and  the  Ro¬ 
mance  of  Christian  Chivalry,  and  John 
Milton  and  his  epics  of  the  Destiny  of 
Man.  This  study  by  Dr.  Bowra  is  scholar¬ 
ly  and  most  helpful  to  those  interested 
in  the  course  of  world  literature.  —  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Scabs,  New  York  University. 


Latin  and  the  World  Outlook 

By  WILLIAM  CHARLES  KORFMACHER 
Professor  of  Classics,  St.  Louis  University, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 


ttry^ODAY,”  says  Dorrance  S. 

X  White,  in  concluding  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  “History  of  I>atin 
Textbooks,”*  “the  aim  of  the  best 
Latin  textbooks  is  distinctly  social  and 
cultural.  They  make  an  effort  to  de¬ 
velop  social  values  and  the  human  side 
of  Latin.  They  give  material  that 
shows  how  Roman  life  and  speech  have 
influenced  our  own.”  And  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Latin 
for  Americans,^  B.  L.  Ullman  re¬ 
marks  : 

“The  comparisons  betw’een  ancient 
and  modern  life  in  the  “Glimpses  of 
Roman  Life”  and  the  reading  selec¬ 
tions,  the  allusions  to  important  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  American  way  of  life,  to 
good  citizenship,  and  to  democracy, 
the  prominence  of  the  English  word 
studies,  which  occur  in  every  lesson, 
the  emphasis  on  correct  grammatical 
usages  in  English,  the  many  illustra¬ 
tions  of  American  buildings  which 
imitate  the  ancient  models  and  of 
other  American  material,  the  quota¬ 
tion  of  Latin  phrases  used  on  Ameri¬ 
can  buildings  and  American  mottoes, 
all  these  and  many  others  carry  out 
the  idea  in  the  title.  It  is  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  use  of  this  book  will 
help  make  better  Americans.” 

These  statements,  to  be  sure,  are 
not  unfamiliar  to  the  Latin  teacher  of 
today.  They  refiect — and  reflect  well 
— certain  of  the  objectives  listed  over 


twenty  years  ago  in  the  report  of  The 
Classical  Investigation,  where,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  first*  of  the  “cultural  ob¬ 
jectives”  was  listed  as  follows: 

“Development  of  an  historical  per¬ 
spective  and  of  a  general  cultural  back¬ 
ground  through  an  increased  knowl¬ 
edge  of  facts  relating  to  the  life,  his¬ 
tory,  institutions,  mythology  and  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  Romans ;  an  increased 
appreciation  of  the  influence  of  their 
civilization  on  the  course  of  western 
civilization ;  and  a  broader  under¬ 
standing  of  social  and  political  prob¬ 
lems  of  today.” 

And  the  third,^  with  the  paragraph 
immediately  following,  was  phrased  in 
these  words: 

“The  development  of  right  attitudes 
towards  social  situations.  It  will  be 
agreed  that  the  characteristic  Roman 
virtues,  such  as  patriotism,  honor  and 
self-sacrifice,  reveal  standards'  which 
should  be  kept  before  American  boys 
and  girls  today.  We  believe  that  these 
make  a  more  real  and  vivid  appeal  to 
the  pupils  when  they  are  presented  in 
their  original  utterance,  that  is,  in  the 
language  of  the  characters  whose  vir¬ 
tues  are  described.  The  development 
of  such  attitudes  through  the  study  of 
Latin  is  largely  contingent  upon  the 
use  and  sympathetic  interpretation 
throughout  the  course  of  appropriate 
reading  material  illustrating  these 
traits.” 


1  The  Tearhinp  of  JjOtin  (Chicaffo,  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  IMl),  p.  287. 

2  Firtt  Book  (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1941),  p.  t. 

3  Part  One:  Oeneral  Report,  Abridged  Edition  (Naahville,  Tennessee,  American 
Classical  Ivcague,  1928),  p.  62. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  67. 
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Surely,  it  is  a  matter  of  nil  novt  sub 
sole  to  turn  a^ain  to  these  cultural  ob¬ 
jectives  in  the  present  educational 
scene.  Their  aims  and  promptings 
have  been  generally  approvetl  in  the 
nearly  quarter  of  a  century  since  their 
first  publication.  Teachers  have  found 
them  good,  though  many  have  doubted 
how  effectively,  if  at  all,  they  were 
attained.  Writers  of  textbooks  have 
conscientiously  sought  to  incorporate 
in  their  books  materials  which  would 
aid  to  realize  them.  Latin  has  rested 
its  claim  for  a  place  in  the  secondary 
school  partially  upon  their  existence 
as  educational  ends.  It  would  be  a 
temerarious  master,  indeed,  who  would 
question  their  desirability  today. 

Yet  it  does  appear  that  the  full  po¬ 
tentialities  of  these  cultural  aims,  even 
in  reference  to  the  earliest  months  of 
Latin  study,  are  not  being  exploited 
in  the  current  Latin  class.  We  are 
not  always  so  fully  confident  as  we 
might  be  as  to  the  capacities  of  our 
subject  for  promoting  the  attitude  of 
“one  world,”  and  of  that  renewed  cos¬ 
mopolitanism  that  is  so  widely  upheld 
as  a  watchword  of  the  day.  We  do 
not  always  see,  with  the  clarity  the 
situation  justifies,  the  genuine  paral¬ 
lelism  between  ancient  scenes  and  mod¬ 
ern.  We  do  not  always,  despite  the 
repeated  urgings  of  The  Classical  In¬ 
vestigation,  consciously  and  formally 
advert  to  the  cultural  aims  that  may  be 
drawn  from  these  parallels,  still  half 
expecting  that  our  pupils  will  discover 
and  elaborate  upon  them  themselves. 

Now  any  genuine  progress  on  the 
part  of  the  mass  of  present  day  human 
beings  towards  a  “one  world”  attitude 
of  mind  and  heart  will  necessarily  de¬ 
mand  the  widening  and  deepening  of  a 
reasonable  tolerance  for  other  nations 


and  their  ways.  Such  educational 
agencies  as  international  clubs,  lettw 
writing  pools  between  students  of  one 
nation  and  another,  exchange  of  stu¬ 
dents,  study  through  moving  pictures,  f 
lectures,  stories,  and  the  like  on  fo^  I 
eign  cultures,  and  many  other  of  the  I 
countless  “internationalizing  devices**  | 
now  recognized,  are  all,  in  their  better  ? 
intent,  geared  to  the  achievement  of  | 
such  reasonable  tolerance.  | 

I 

It  seems  to  be  true  that  children,  ^ 
left  to  themselves,  are  notoriously  in- 
tolerant.  The  “new  boy”  at  a  small 
school,  the  “new  girl”  in  a  neighbo^ 
hood  community,  are  usually  in  for  » 
somewhat  unpleasant  treatment — for  I 

cold  disdain,  if  not  for  positive  abuse,  j 
Children  are  quick  to  catch  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  accent  and  locution;  the  for-  | 
eigner’s  language  is  almost  invariably  1 
odd-sounding,  laughable,  matter  for  f 
ridicule.  Now  Latin,  while  sufficientp  ^ 
ly  like  English  to  have  comforting  re-  1 
semblances,  is  surely  siifiiciently  un-  t 
like  English  to  be  quite  “foreign.”  ■ 
The  learning  of  it  can  therefore  be  a  i 
valuable  lesson  in  linguistic  tolerance.  L 

If  the  young  student  realizes  noth-  ^ 
ing  more  than  that  a  thought  he 
phrases  in  his  conventional  English  J 
way  of  speaking  is  capable  of  quite  an¬ 
other  phrasing  in  Latin,  he  has  made  f 
a  start  in  linguistic  tolerance.  To  un-  I 
derstand  that  there  is  nothing  sacro-  | 
sanct  about  an  American  “how  do  yon  I 
do  ?”  and  that  the  same  sentiment  was  f 
expressed  by  a  Roman  quid  agis?  is  ; 
admittedly  elementary,  and  yet  it  can  jj. 
come  to  the  beginning  high  school  stu¬ 
dent  as  almost  a  startling  revelation. 

^fore  maturely,  we  think  of  lan¬ 
guage  as  a  key  to  the  mind  and 
thought-processes,  the  psycholc^,  of 
another  race.  When  regarded  this 
way,  dry  as  dust  grammar  takes  <Hi  a 
new  life  and  meaning;  and  the  pediih^ 
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tic  intricacies  of  syntax  assume  some¬ 
thing  of  the  character  of  fresh  clues 
in  a  mystery  thriller,  save  that  here 
it  is  not  a  single  criminal  that  the 
investigator  is  tracking  down,  but  the 
very  mind  and  mentality  of  a  great 
people.  John  L.  Tildsley,  one  time 
Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
New  York  City,  wrote  interestingly 
some  nine  years  ago:® 

“I,  myself,  have  always  believed 
that  the  greatest  value  I  gained  from 
the  study  of  Latin  was  from  the  study 
of  Latin  syntax.  In  order  to  know 
why  this  form  or  that  form  of  expres¬ 
sion  was  used,  I  had  to  place  myself 
within  the  very  being  of  the  writer 
or  speaker,  see  the  situation  as  he  saw 
it,  form  the  judgment  he  formed.  And 
then  I  was  able  to  see  why  he  said 
that  which  was  within  his  mind  just 
the  way  he  said  it.  That  is,  I  have 
always  viewed  the  study  of  Latin  syn¬ 
tax  as  the  study  of  the  psychology  of 
the  Roman  people,  the  study  of  the 
soul  of  an  all  conquering,  all  dominat¬ 
ing,  all  time  influencing  people,  so 
vital  a  people  that  though  those  who 
spoke  died  nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago,  they  live  with  us  still.” 

This  may  strike  some  of  us  as  over- 
enthusiastic.  It  may  be  objected,  too, 
that  in  these  days  when  versions  from 
English  into  Latin 'are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  less  common  in  the  secon¬ 
dary  school  there  is  not  the  same 
opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  dwell 
upon  differences  between  English 
idiom  and  Latin.  Yet  the  opportunity 
as  a  matter  of  fact  is  always  present; 
inescapably  present,  to  be  sure,  in  any 
but  the  dullest  and  least  adequately 
taught  class.  For  very  little  progress 
can  be  made  in  the  understanding  of 
individual  words,  and  especially  of 

5  “Latin  Is  a  Social  Study,*'  Education 

6  The  Claesical  Inccetigation  (see  note 


phrases  and  whole  clauses,  without  a 
direct  noticing  of  how  different  the 
Roman  mentality  is  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  in  the  inner  approach  to  a  thought 
and  the  outer  expression  of  that 
thought  in  language. 

Translation,  too,  particularly  that 
more  studied  translation  which  is 
sometimes  recommended  for  passages 
the  student  has  already  seen,®  is  of 
inestimable  service  in  quickening  and 
sharpening  the  sense  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Latin  idiom  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  relative  poverty  of  the 
Latin  language  as  against  the  richness 
of  our  English  vocabulary,  the  greater 
compression  of  Latin  as  against  our 
expansiveness,  the  Latin  fondness  for 
unity  as  against  our  prevalent  in¬ 
formality,  the  Latin  tendency  to  ex¬ 
press  itself  quantitatively  where  we 
speak  qualitatively — all  these  differ¬ 
ences,  explained  and  practiced  upon 
levels  intelligible  to  the  high  school 
student,  should  contribute  to  his  grow¬ 
ing  understanding  that  there  are  more 
ways  than  English  dreams  of  to  ex- 
])res8  one  and  the  same  idea,  and  that 
the  “foreign”  way  may  be  just  as  good 
as  our  own  or  sometimes  even  better. 

— 2— 

A  second  avenue  to  a  reasonable  tol¬ 
erance  of  other  peoples  through  sec¬ 
ondary  Latin  is  conveniently  available 
through  the  study  of  Roman  life  and 
customs.  The  current  high  school  text¬ 
book  is  fortunately  quite  useful  for 
this  purpose,  since  a  great  deal  of  em¬ 
phasis  is  now  placed  on  ancient  life 
even  in  the  earliest  chapters  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  book.  If  it  be  objected  that 
the  reading  matter  is  oversimple  in 
concept,  dealing  often  with  the  home 
life  and  schooling  of  a  Roman  boy  and 
girl,  one  may  reply  that  even  this  sort 

59  (December,  1938),  212-219,  pp.  213-214. 

>  3),  pp.  201-204. 
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of  material  is  useful  in  bridging  the 
gap  between  our  day  and  an  earlier 
one.  Too  frequently  the  high  school 
beginner  has  only  the  vaguest  and 
most  infantile  fancies  about  the  Ro¬ 
mans;  he  is  likely  to  think  of  them 
as  only  adults,  and  perhaps  adults 
whose  sole  occupation  was  unremitt¬ 
ing  warfare  upon  other  adults,  who, 
in  some  vague  way,  comprised  the  an¬ 
cient  world.  Hence  stories  represent¬ 
ing  normal  boys  and  girls  in  normal, 
though  different,  home  lives  provide 
a  salutary  correction  upon  earlier  er¬ 
ror. 

But  the  ordinary  textbook  series  in 
secondary  Latin  now  goes  far  beyond 
the  stories  of  childhood.  Its  pictures 
of  ancient  sites,  as  they  now  exist 
or  as  they  have  been  recreated  by  the 
artist’s  imaginative  skill,  its  formal 
accounts  of  phases  of  ancient  life  and 
government,  its  reproduction  of  sta¬ 
tues,  toys,  wall  paintings,  reliefs,  and 
sundry  other  artifacts  from  the  dis¬ 
play  cases  of  museums,  all  these  are 
tangible  items  of  association  with  a 
people  and  society  now  made  once 
more  to  live  and  breathe. 

The  workings  of  ancient  society  in 
the  distinctive  home  life  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  is  always  provocatively  interest¬ 
ing.  Many  an  American  youngster 
may  smile  indulgently  as  he  learns  of 
the  pairia  potestns,  though  a  rudimen¬ 
tary  understanding  of  the  advantages 
and  ills  of  the  system,  as  illustrated 
by  simple  anecdotes  from  Roman  his¬ 
tory  and  legend,  may  at  least  stimu¬ 
late  a  few  moments  of  thought  on  the 
advantages  of  good  order  in  the  house¬ 
hold  as  a  preparation  for  good  order 
in  the  state. 

The  Roman  sense  of .  devotion  to 
parents — so  well  exemplified  for  the 
Vergil  student  in  Aeneas’s  love  for  his 
father — is  a  point  easily  brought  home 


to  students.  The  high  r^ard  the  Ro¬ 
man  felt  for  the  wife  and  mother  of 
his  family,  the  mater  famtlias,  his  un¬ 
swerving  adherence  to  monogamy,  and 
his  careful  attention  to  the  welfare  of 
his  daughters,  show  an  appreciation 
for  the  rights  of  women  which,  though 
admittedly  imperfect,  represents  a 
great  stride  in  civilization,  for  which 
we  of  a  later  day  may  be  truly  grate¬ 
ful.  Even  certain  features  in  the  Ro¬ 
man’s  marital  arrangements,  such  as 
the  dos  or  dowry  which  strikes  the 
modern  American  boy  and  girl  as 
peculiarly  odd,  are  instructive;  the 
long  continuance  of  the  institution  of 
the  dos  in  Latin  countries  will  seem 
less  strange,  perhaps,  in  the  light  of 
its  background  among  a  people  who, 
for  all  their  seemingly  mercenary  atti¬ 
tude,  yet  loved  their  daughters  and 
their  wives  dearly. 

It  is  helpful  for  the  young  pupil,  too, 
to  come  to  understand  that  other  races 
and  other  ages  have,  in  their  own  way, 
been  moved  by  some  of  the  peculiarly 
social  virtues  that  we  so  much  admire. 
We  esteem  courage,  and  so  did  the 
Romans;  it  would  be  an  unusual  ele 
mentary  Latin  book  today  that  did  not 
include  one  or  more  stories  adapted 
from  Livy  or  Caesar  or  Nepos  in  ex¬ 
emplification  of  that  characteristie, 
and  an  unusual  Latin  instructor  who 
failed  to  elaborate  upon  it.  As  Ameri¬ 
cans,  we  admire  energy  and  the  spirit 
of  achievement ;  yet  what  greater  ex¬ 
ample  is  there  of  the  “go  get  it”  atti¬ 
tude  than  that  of  the  Romans  as  a 
race,  since  from  a  tiny  city  whose  ori¬ 
gins  are  lost  in  the  mist  of  its  own 
obscurity  they  rose  to  first  place  in  the 
ancient  world  ?  To  be  sure,  it  was  t 
struggle — taniae  molis  erat  RomanmS 
condere  gentem;  but  patience,  persist¬ 
ence,  endurance,  confidence  prevailed. 

And  patriotism,  pietas  erga  patrir 
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am,  is  the  theme  of  Roman  prose  and 
and  poetry  from  the  earliest  days  to 
the  latest.  It  steeled  Roman  shep¬ 
herds  and  farmers  in  their  early  stmg^ 
gles  with  neighboring  tribes;  it  sup¬ 
ported  Senate  and  populace  in  the 
crucial  days  of  the  Second  Punic  War; 
it  was  the  inspiration  of  a  Cioero,  so 
that  even  Augustus  could  rate  him 
years  after  the  orator’s  death  as  a  man 
who  had  loved  his  country  well.  It  is 
no  new  thing,  this  attention  of  the 
Latin  teacher  to  the  social  implications 
of  Latin  reading  matter.  Twenty 
years  ago  Dorrance  S.  White  re¬ 
marked  : 

“It  strikes  the  writer  as  decidedly 
amusing,  this  struggle  to  introduce 
courses  which  per  se  will  develop  char¬ 
acter.  .  .  .  Have  we  not  been  perform¬ 
ing  this  function  well  in  our  Latin 
classes  these  many  years  ?  The  study 
of  all  enduring  pieces  of  literature 
may  be  said  to  promote  character  de¬ 
velopment.  .  . 

— 3— 

A  third  possible  pathway  to  reason¬ 
able  tolerance  through  secondary  Latin 
comes  by  way  of  the  development  of  a 
dispassionate  and  intelligent  attitude 
to  other  peoples’  governments.  Quite 
obviously,  as  Americans,  we  over^ 
whelmingly  subscribe  to  democracy 
for  ourselves,  as  activated  through  our 
republican  institutions.  But  events 
after  World  War  I,  and  seemingly 
events  after  World  War  II,  indicate 
that  we  have  sometimes  lost  ground  in 
international  relations  by  too  narrow 
an  interpretation  of  the  ramifications 
of  democracy.  It  has  taken  many  of 
us  a  long  time,  for  example,  to  realize 
that  countries  like  Great  Britain  and 
the  Scandinavian  nations  may  have 


heriditary  monarchs  and  still  be  demo¬ 
cratic. 

But  the  young  pupil,  following  in 
his  modem  Latin  textbook  the  story 
of  government  in  ancient  Rome,  can 
by  simple  stages  and  through  simple 
explanations,  be  brought  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  that  government  and  its 
meaning  to  us.  He  can  be  shown  how 
the  story  of  the  Roman  republic  is  the 
story  of  the  progress  of  democracy; 
how  an  initial  fear  of  the  return  of  a 
king  led  to  arrangements  really  inade¬ 
quate  for  executive  power,  in  the 
choice  of  two  consuls  rather  than  one, 
for  a  term  of  a  single  year  only ;  how 
like  fears  were  expressed  in  our  own 
Constitutional  Convention  1787,®  so 
that  it  was  only  by  the  most  astute 
statesmanship  that  the  final  Constitu¬ 
tion  emerged  as  an  instrument  going 
beyond  revised  Articles  of  Confedera¬ 
tion;  how  our  own  cherished  doctrine 
of  governmental  “checks  and  balances” 
was  anticipated  in  quite  diflFerent 
guise  in  ancient  Rome,  as  among  con¬ 
suls,  oligarchical  Senate,  popular 
assemblies,  and  tribunes  of  the  people. 
He  may  come  to  learn,  also,  in  an  ele¬ 
mentary  way,  something  of  the  con¬ 
stant  interdependence  of  all  peoples,  as 
a  result  of  which  we  are  always  learn¬ 
ing  from  the  successes  and  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  others.  What  has  been  proved 
good  in  the  great  ancient  Republic  of 
the  Italian  peninsula  should  encourage 
us;  what  has  been  weak  and  vicious 
should  deter  us  from  like  lapses.  In 
these  days  when  the  future  of  our  own 
military  policy  is  so  vital  a  matter  of 
public  concern,  pupils  should  know 
that  Rome  had  the  bitter  experience 
of  two  extremes — an  annual  militia  or 
citizen  army  without  continuity  of 


7  “Latin  as  a  Social  Subject,”  The  Cla»$ical  Journal  22  (January,  1927),  253-266, 

p.  266. 

8  See  Sol  Bloom,  The  Story  of  the  Constitution  (Washington,  United  States  Con¬ 
stitution  Sesquicentennial  Commission,  1937),  pp.  26-27. 
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command  but  led  year  after  year  by 
successive  annual  consuls  (who  were 
themselves  often  mutually  discord¬ 
ant!),  and  a  standing  army  of  pro¬ 
fessional  soldiers  under  the  command 
of  individual  generals  often  ready  to 
employ  their  resources  for  ruthless 
personal  aggrandizement. 

Again  in  these  days,  when  America 
seems  destined  to  embark  upon  an  ex¬ 
panded  program  of  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  through  “mandates”  and  the  like, 
the  young  student,  particularly  if  he 
comes  to  the  study  of  such  a  piece  as 
Cicero’s  De  Imperio  Cn.  Pompeii 
with  its  emphasis  upon  Roman  provin¬ 
cial  administration  in  the  late  Repub¬ 
lic,  may  learn  how  old  the  problems  of 
such  government  economy  really  are. 
He  may  respond  to  Cicero’s  enthusi¬ 
asm®  for  the  reputed  excellence  of  an 
elder  generation  of  provincial  admin¬ 
istrators  : 

“Now  at  last  men  are  beginning  to 
believe  that  there  were  once  Romans 
possessed  of  a  temperateness  such  as 
previously  appeared  to  foreign  peoples 
unbelievable  and  a  matter  of  false 
legend ;  now  the  splendor  of  your  gov¬ 
ernmental  power  is  beginning  to 
spread  its  light  to  those  nations;  now 
they  see  that  it  was  with  good  reason 
that  their  own  ancestors  preferred  be¬ 
ing  ruled  by  the  Roman  people  to 
themselves  lording  it  over  others.” 

And  the  pupil  may  come,  perhaps, 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  odd  fact  that 
the  history  of  provincial  administra¬ 
tion  under  the  Roman  Republic  was 
bad  rather  than  good,  while  under  the 
Empire  it  was  good  rather  than  bad. 
In  other  words,  even  an  autocratic  gov¬ 
ernment — much  as  we  would  object  to 
having  one! — may  for  reasons  of  its 
own  offer  many  phases  of  good  and 
benevolent  administration. 


I 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  way  of  | 
reasonable  tolerance  looks  to  a  growth 
beyond  the  narrow  provincialism  of 
mere  local  outlook  and  interest.  Our* 
is  a  large  country,  geographically,  poll-  r 
tically,  financially,  influentially.  Pu-  f 
pils  are  too  ready  to  follow  certain 
of  their  less  enlightened  elders  in  a 
Babbitt-like  contentment  in  their  own 
nation,  state,  community,  with  a  com¬ 
fortable  sort  of  feeling  that  if  a  thing 
is  not  American  it  is  not  worth  bother*  ¥ 
ing  about,  and,  again,  that  if  it  is 
worth  bothering  about,  it  must  be 
American  anyway!  i 

Such  an  attitude  of  mind  is  defin¬ 
itely  at  odds  with  ambitions  for  a  “one 
world”  outlook.  It  is  just  as  unsound 
for  the  nation  and  for  the  individual 
There  are  many  ways  of  counteracting 
it,  of  course,  and  such  counteracting  is  I 

one  of  the  genuine  goals  of  all  educa-  I 

tion.  I 

But  in  the  high  school  Latin  class 
the  skilled  instructor  can  go  far  in 
stirring  an  appreciation  for  the  debt 
our  nation  owes  to  others,  without  in  .  ^ 
anv  way  detracting  from  a  generous  I 
understanding  of  America’s  unique¬ 
ness  in  achievement.  Not  only  is  the 
land  of  the  Romans  geographically  far 
removed  from  our  own,  but  the  Ro¬ 
mans  themselves  are  chronologically 
remote,  with  the  result  that  both  hori-  ^ 
zontally  in  space  and  vertically  in 
time  the  pupil  is  brought  to  an  j 
appraisal  of  the  contributions  of  an¬ 
other  people,  and  to  an  understanding 
that  America  is  great  and  free  and 
democratic  partially  because  of  the 
sufferings  and  the  labors  of  many  who 
have  long  preceded  us  in  time,  and 
many  who  are  far  removed  from  us  in  jj 
space.  [ 


9  Op.  cif.  41. 
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IT  is  becoming  increasingly  appar¬ 
ent  that  a  great  deal  of  the  external 
friction  which  afflicts  the  contem¬ 
porary  world  is  caused  by  a  conflict 
between  basic  philosophies.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  applications  of  these  basic  phil¬ 
osophies  divide  men  into  more  or  less 
sharply  defined  conflicting  groups. 
Attempts  to  define  the  basic  ideas  of 
these  applications  are  either  couched 
in  terms  so  technically  abstract  that 
they  cause  further  confusion,  or  state¬ 
ments  of  faith  of  long  standing  are 
found  difficult  to  defend  in  a  society 
that  is  obviously,  if  only  outwardly, 
changing. 

The  distance  between  a  philosophic 
concept  and  historical  cause  and  effect 
often  seems  vast  in  extent.  But  if 
concepts  are  related  to  individuals 
whose  attitudes  and  actions  are  a  part 
of  common  knowledge,  then  the  dis¬ 
tance  can  be  appreciably  lessened.  It 
would  be  a  futile  undertaking  to  at¬ 
tempt  an  itemization  and  analysis  of 
all  the  ideas  which  have  affected  west¬ 
ern  civilization  and  the  significant 
men  in  it.  It  is  not  difficult,  however, 
to  trace  the  movements  of  two  very 
fundamental  philosophies  of  the  west¬ 
ern  heritage,  here  and  there,  and  to 


note  the  effect  of  these  philosophies  on 
significant  personalities  of  history.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  procedure  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  who  are  largely  responsible  for 
western  philosophical  concepts,  and  to 
the  Romans  who  adapted  these  con¬ 
cepts  to  a  society  more  complicated 
and  extensive  than  that  of  their  Greek 
predecessors. 

It  may  help  to  explain,  without  fan¬ 
fare  and  references  to  mythology, 
something  of  the  racial  and  economic 
backgrounds  of  the  Greeks  of  ancient 
history.  There  is  really  nothing  my¬ 
sterious  or  miraculous  about  them. 
Originally  they  were  inhabitants  of 
central  Europe  who,  in  a  series  of 
waves,  migrated  into  the  Balkan  pen¬ 
insula  in  the  second  millennium  B.  C. 
and  spilled  over  into  the  Aegean  isl¬ 
ands  and  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  No  doubt  they  had  already 
undergone  a  rigorous  process  of  na¬ 
tural  selection.  Thus  endowed  with 
great  natural  gifts  and  potentialities 
and  meeting  with  superior  reeidfent 
civilizations  in  their  new  environment, 
they  produced  a  characteristic  indi¬ 
vidualism  and  versatility  that  help 
form  what  is  familiarly  known  as 
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Greek  genius.  The  topography  of  the 
lower  Balkan  peninsula  was,  and  is, 
such  as  to  separate  inhabitants  into 
small  pockets  of  politically  independ¬ 
ent  units.  The  rugged  contours  and 
proximity  to  the  sea  were  not  condu¬ 
cive  to  relaxation.  Contacts  with  the 
Minoans,  Babylonians,  and  Egyptians 
furnished  the  intellectual  incentives. 
Arnold  Tovnbee’s  analyses  of  the 
stimulus  of  hard  countries  and  the 
stimulus  of  pressures  will  help  explain 
the  rest. 

For  our  purposes  the  early  struggles 
of  the  Greeks  to  establish  commerce, 
to  organize  society,  to  create  forms  of 
literature  and  art,  and  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  nature  of  the  cosmos  may  be 
passed  over.  By  the  fifth  century  B. 
C.  Greek  colonies  had  been  established 
in  various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
area.  These  colonies  produced  indi¬ 
viduals  of  merit  in  just  about  the  same 
numbers  as  the  mother  cities.  One  of 
the  colonial  cities  was  Elea  in  southern 
Italy  and  it  was  here  that  Zeno,  known 
as  Zeno  the  Eleatic,  was  bom  and 
lived.  Not  a  great  deal  is  known  of 
this  Zeno  but  some  riddles  attributed 
to  him  became  famous. 

Zeno  argued  that  Achilles,  the  swift¬ 
footed  Greek  hero,  could  never  over¬ 
take  a  tortoise  in  a  race  because  each 
time  he  reached  a  point  where  the  tor¬ 
toise  had  been  the  tortoise  would  be 
farther  along.  In  somewhat  similar 
fashion  Zeno  showed  that  an  arrow 
could  never  reach  its  mark  because  it 
must  first  pass  over  half  the  distance, 
then  half  the  remaining  distance,  and 
so  on.  Whatever  Zeno  meant  to  re¬ 
fute,  or  to  prove,  is  incidental  to  the 
fact  that,  with  the  proper  assumptions, 
he  could  prove  almost  anything.  Aris¬ 
totle  said  that  Zeno  was  the  inventor 
of  dialectic,  meaning  broadly,  deduc¬ 


tive  logic.  After  dialectic  had  re¬ 
ceived  its  fuller  development  from 
Aristotle  himself  it  became  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  under  skillful  manipulation, 
by  which  beliefs  and  creeds  of  all  sorts 
and  diametrical  oppositions  could  be 
proved  to  all  who  were  willing  to  lis¬ 
ten.  For  example,  the  articles  of  faith 
inherent  in  Communism  are  always 
bolstered  by  dialectic  in  one  form  or 
another.  When  Communism,  whether 
by  the  acts  of  individuals  or  united  ac¬ 
tion,  comes  into  physical  conflict  with 
opposing  forces,  it  is  always  in  a  de¬ 
fensive,  not  an  offensive,  position. 
The  Communist,  or  the  one  acting  un¬ 
der  his  tutelage,  may  be  indeed  on  the 
defensive  by  the  laws  of  physics  and 
physical  forces,  but  by  the  laws  of 
established  order  in  society  he  may  be 
merely  breaking  and  resisting  the  law. 
By  the  use  of  accepted  assumptions, 
as  demonstrated  by  Zeno,  he  feels  per-' 
fectly  justified  in  his  actions  and  so 
informs  the  world  in  no  uncertain 
tones.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate,  and 
folly  to  underestimate,  the  enormous 
influence  which  Zeno’s  little  riddles 
have  had  on  subsequent  society,  not 
excluding  our  own. 

It  may  seem  heresy  to  pass  over  the 
names  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aris¬ 
totle.  It  is  not  to  minimize  their  re¬ 
spective  places  in  the  Hellenic  tradi¬ 
tion  that  we  do  so.  But  these  three 
immortals  were  interested  more  in  the 
fields  of  thought  and  experience  where 
the  theory  of  the  atom  was  not  an 
imminent  presence.  And  it  is  from 
the  atomic  theory,  actually  more  mole¬ 
cular  than  atomic,  that  much  of  the 
development  of  two  major  philosophies 
depends. 

The  atom  of  scientific  speculation 
of  Leucippus  and  Democritus  was  well 
established  when  the  second  Zeno,  the 
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Zeno  of  Citium,  appeared  in  Athens 
and  asked  where  men  like  Socrates 
were  to  be  found.  Citium  was  a 
Graeco-Phoenician  city  on  the  island 
of  Cyprus.  To  one  judging  from  the 
description  of  Zeno’s  person  and  from 
the  nature  of  his  philosophy  it  seems 
probable  that  Zeno  was  more  Phoeni¬ 
cian  than  Greek.  Zeno  was  the  found¬ 
er  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  so  named 
from  the  Stoa,  or  colonnade,  in  Athens 
where  Zeno  paced  up  and  down  and 
addressed  his  students.  Like  most 
philosophical  systems  Stoicism  was 
later  subjected  to  the  various  emphases 
of  various  interpretations.  Let  us, 
therefore,  concentrate  on  one  factor 
which,  after  all,  is  cardinal  in  any  in¬ 
terpretation  of  it.  The  Stoicism  of 
Zeno  was  based  on  materialistic  rather 
than  metaphysical  principles.  It  was 
not,  however,  completely  materialistic 
since  the  soul  of  man,  a  soul  composed 
of  fiery  atoms,  was  believed  to  be  im¬ 
mortal.  The  Stoics  believed,  more¬ 
over,  that  the  aim  of  man’s  existence 
was  a  life  dedicated  to  virtue.  Ethic¬ 
ally  and  spiritually  Stoicism  had  so 
much  in  common  with  Christianity 
that  when  the  latter  appeared  the 
transfer  from  a  philosophy  to  a  reli¬ 
gion  offered  no  serious  adjustments  to 
princes  and  paupers  wherever  the  phil¬ 
osophy  had  penetrated.  That  meant 
practically  the  entire  western  world 
by  the  time  Christianity  had  become 
the  force  that  brought  it  ofiScial  recog¬ 
nition. 

A  contemporary  of  Zeno  and  a  rival 
philosopher  in  Athens  was  Epicurus, 
founder  of  the  widely  known  and 
widely  misinterpreted  system  of  phil¬ 
osophy  that  is  named  after  him.  Epi¬ 
cureanism  was  almost  completely  ma¬ 
terialistic.  The  .world  of  Epicurus 
was  a  world  of  atoms  and  the  soul  was 


composed  of  atoms.  But  the  atoms  of 
the  soul  though  they  survived  after 
death  were  dispersed  at  death  and  no 
longer  capable  of  sensation.  Hence 
the  world  of  here  and  now  was  the  only 
one  worth  consideration.  A  life  of 
pleasure  with  absence  of  pain  and  fear 
was  therefore  the  Epicurean  ideal. 
This  ideal  did  not  imply  sensuous 
pleasures,  which  Epicurus  suspected, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  meant  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  all  so-called  pleasures  which 
might  ultimately  bring  pain.  Carried 
to  the  extreme  it  meant  asceticism  and 
Epicurus  himself  was  precisely  an  as¬ 
cetic. 

Here,  then,  existing  side  by  side  and 
almost  equally  potent  in  the  ages  after 
them  are  two  philosophies  resting  on 
a  materialistic  base  fundamentally  the 
same  for  both  of  them.  Both  are 
aware  of  the  contributions  of  their 
scientific  predecessors;  both  are  fully 
prepared  to  make  use  of  these  contri¬ 
butions  without  too  many  acknowledg¬ 
ments.  They  were  one  in  seeking  the 
best  mode  of  life  for  the  individual, 
at  opposite  poles  in  what  the  beat  mode 
of  life  might  be.  To  the  Stoic  the 
sense  of  continuity,  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  the  dedication  to  good  works  in 
all  occupations  of  life,  and  endurance 
of  pain  were  important  principles.  To 
the  Epicurean  a  life  of  true  pleasure 
meant  the  absence  of  pain,  a  disregard 
for  all  duties  of  civic  and  social  rela¬ 
tionships,  a  concentration  on  one’s  own 
existence,  and  the  abolition  of  the  fear 
of  death  by  simply  expecting  nothing 
after  it.  Opposition  and  name-calling 
between  them  occurred  almost  immedi¬ 
ately.  Open  warfare  did  not  occur 
because  they  were  both  merely  parts 
of  political  societies  which  gave  ami¬ 
able  supervision  to  their  differences 
and  had  been  the  background  from 
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which  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism 
emerged,  rather  than  themselves 
emerging  from  concepts  established  by 
these  philosophies. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  leap 
from  this  cursory  survey  of  some  of 
the  ancient  beliefs  and  their  authors  to 
the  welter  of  currently  conflicting 
philosophies.  A  link,  an  intermediary, 
is  necessary.  None  is  more  appropri¬ 
ate  to  usher  in  the  modern  era  than 
the  Frenchman,  Pierre  Gassendi,  who 
lived  from  1592  to  1655.  Gassendi 
was  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  theo¬ 
logian,  naturalist,  astronomer,  mathe¬ 
matician,  and  historian  of  philosophy. 
He  was  a  good  churchman  but  at  the 
head  of  the  wave  of  anti-Aristotelian- 
ism,  that  is,  he  attacked  scholastic 
Aristotelianism.  Gassendi  argued  the 
importance  of  experimental  research 
and  advocated  an  empirical  realism. 
He  revived  atomism  and  wrote  new  in¬ 
terpretations  of  Epicureanism.  In  re- 
vivinir  the  atomic  theory  of  Epicurus 
he  accepted  Epicurean  physics  but 
maintained,  nevertheless,  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul  and  the  existence  of 
God.  Gassendi’s  influence  on  later 
empiricism  was  profound  and  if  he 
mixed  pagan  materialism  with  Chris¬ 
tian  spiritualism  he  merely  shows  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  sincere  and  enlight- 
ene<l  individual  to  do  so.  In  a  sense 
his  philosophy  is  also  a  mating  of  those 
ancient  enemies.  Stoicism  and  Epi¬ 
cureanism.  The  relation  of  Gassendi 
and  his  interpretation  of  Epicurean¬ 
ism  to  our  own  state  of  affairs  may, 
for  a  moment,  be  set  aside.  We  shall 
return  to  him  at  the  proper  point  in 
the  next  stage  of  the  perennial  journey 
of  the  philosophies  of  Zeno  and  Epi¬ 
curus. 

In  England  the  revival  of  atomism 
came  later  than  in  Italy  or  France,  but 


after 'the  middle  of  the  l7th  century, 
the  English  philosophers,  theologians, 
and  poets  almost  universally  adopted 
or  rejected  atomist  physics  and  moral¬ 
ity.  French  and  English  thought  were 
close  in  the  period,  and  the  French 
Gassendi’s  enthusiasms  for  Epicurus 
influenced  many  English  scientists, 
among  them  Robert  Boyle. 

Boyle,  a  great  admirer  of  Gassendi, 
characteristically  liked  the  atomists  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  they  were  lovers  of 
experiment;  and  he  managed  to  har¬ 
monize  them  with  Descartes  because 
both  explained  phenomena  by  “little 
bodies  variously  figured  and  moved.” 
Yet,  though  he  thought  the  ancient 
atomist  position  the  only  tenable  one 
in  modern  philosophy,  Boyle  removed 
matter  and  motion  into  the  rank  of 
second  causes  and  kept  his  faith  in  a 
beneficent  deity  and  a  providentially 
ordered  universe.  Boyle’s  adaptation 
of  Epicureanism  was  characteristic  of 
the  age;  whether  the  physical  or  the 
moral  doctrines,  they  were  harmonized 
with  Christian  thought.  The  material¬ 
ist  philosophers  of  nature,  the  experi¬ 
menters,  remained  good  Church  of 
England  men. 

Epicurean  ethics  were  adapted  to 
the  use  of  religion  and  morality  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  orthodox 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  gave  a  description 
of  “true  Epicureanism.”  Though 
Browne  knew  that  “Epicurus  lies 
deep  in  Dante’s  hell,”  he  closed  his 
most  mature  work,  Christian  Morals, 
with  the  Epicurean  doctrine  of  tran¬ 
quillity:  “Tranquillity  is  better  than 
jollity,  and  to  appease  pain  better  than 
to  invent  pleasure.”  And  during  the 
Restoration  the  elegant  gentleman,  Sir 
William  Temple,  praised  the  morality 
of  Democritus,  and  in  “Upon  the  gar* 
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dena  of  Epicurus”  appreciated  Epi¬ 
curus’  understanding  of  the  relation 
between  physical  well-being  and  spiri¬ 
tual  tranquillity.  During  the  Restora¬ 
tion  Lucretius’  De  rerum  natura,  the 
source-book  of  Epicureanism,  became 
a  popular  work,  but  for  Sir  William 
Temple  Vergil  and  Horace  were  Epi¬ 
cureans  as  well  as  Lucretius.  For  the 
Roman  gentlemen  of  England,  Horace 
did  sound  the  Epicurean  note  when 
he  advised  that  happiness  rests  in  tran¬ 
quillity  and  peace  of  mind,  and  that 
it  is  to  be  found  in  humble  and  obs¬ 
cure  safety.  His  Sabine  farm  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  Country  Mouse  were 
symbols  of  Epicureanism.  The  note 
appeared  in  Martial,  also,  especially 
in  the  forty-seventh  epigram  of  the 
tenth  book.  And  in  Vergil’s  second 
Georgic  the  retired  philosopher  who 
sought  the  causes  of  things  and  the 
simple  countryman  were  also  symbols 
of  Epicurean  content.  But  this  de¬ 
light  in  retreat  and  tranquillity,  fre¬ 
quently  touched  with  the  pensiveness 
and  melancholy  which  was  later  called 
romantic,  was  complicated  by  another 
strain  which  appeared  in  the  ever- 
popular  Seneca.  In  the  Epistulae 
morales  the  happy  life  is  described  as 
one  of  a  tranquil  and  peaceful  mind, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  escape  from 
the  turmoil  and  vice  of  the  world.  But 
the  end  of  such  a  life  was  virtue ;  the 
wise  man  retired  from  the  turmoil  to 
serve  mankind ;  his  happiness  was  his 
virtue.  A  composite  description, 
formed  from  the  poems  and  prose 
pieces  which  imitated  the  Roman 
ideals  and  at  the  same  time  described 
the  ideal  form  of  a  real  mode  of  the 
life  of  the  time  would  be  something 
like  the  following:  The  gentleman, 
the  man  of  sense  and  taste,  preferred 
an  estate  in  the  country  because  it 
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afforded  him  quiet,  health,  honest 
friendship,  and  the  opportunity  to 
study  philosophy  and  to  practice  reli¬ 
gion.  He  preferred  an  estate  not  far 
from  town,  not  because  he  hated  the 
town,  not  because  he  was  disappointed 
in  political  or  social  hopes,  but  because 
he  believed  he  would  find  there  the 
ideal  way  of  life.  There  he  might 
walk  pensive  beneath  his  trees,  con¬ 
verse  with  the  ancients  in  his  garden 
grot,  study  nature,  share  his  simple 
fare  and  small  wealth  with  his  friends, 
and  prepare  himself  for  a  tranquil  age 
and  death  and  his  soul  for  God.  Phil¬ 
osophy,  benevolence,  patriotism,  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  the  golden  mean  were  his 
watchw’ords.  This  was  an  ideal  which 
the  gentlemen  in  the  great  country 
houses  bore  in  mind,  a  mingling  of  Epi¬ 
curean  and  Stoic  principles  which  they 
considered  Roman.  And  they  found 
their  ideal  expressed  in  their  more 
serious  literature;  for  the  Stoic  Sen¬ 
eca’s  faith  that  true  happiness  lies  in 
virtue — that  is,  benevolence  or  service 
to  mankind — was  echoed  in  such  di¬ 
verse  writers  as  the  Platonist  and 
Christian  Henry  More  and  in  the 
Deistic  expounders  of  the  system 
called  optimism,  particularly  in  the 
ofiicial  poet  Alexander  Pope  and  in  the 
champion  of  taste  and  natural  moral 
sense,  Anthony,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

In  any  consideration  of  modern 
ideas  of  ancient  origins,  and,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  of  modern  American  ideas,  we 
must  look  more  closely  to  the  latter 
eighteenth  century  rather  than  the 
seventeenth.  The  Founding  Fathers 
of  the  American  republic  were  men  of 
ideas  and  they  did  not  hestitate  to 
search  the  whole  world  of  previous 
ideas  to  fortify  the  convictions  that  the 
times  and  environment  may  have  given 
them.  For  political  theory  they 
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searched  the  records  of  all  political  so¬ 
cieties  known  to  history.  For  politi¬ 
cal  philosophy  they  likewise  familiar¬ 
ized  themselves  with  the  faiths  of  poli¬ 
tical  philosophers  from  antiquity  down 
to  their  own  times.  It  is  only  natural, 
therefore,  that  some  of  them  should 
know,  and  appreciate — perhaps  to  a 
point  of  adoption — ^the  ethical  philoso¬ 
phies  that  had  accompanied  Christian¬ 
ity  in  spreading  over  Europe  and  into 
the  western  hemisphere.  It  would  be 
unlikely,  then,  for  Stoicism  or  Epi¬ 
cureanism  not  to  appear  in  one  or 
more  personalities.  And  not  to  select 
trivial,  or  even  minor,  personalities, 
let  us  pick  the  names  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

George  Washington  was  tremend¬ 
ously  impressed  by  the  Stoicism  that 
had  guided  the  leaders  of  republican 
Rome.  This  was  not  the  metaphysical 
Stoicism  of  Zeno  but  rather  the  Roman 
interpretation  of  it  that  directed  men 
toward  an  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  society,  in  particular  in¬ 
stances  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  in 
which  they  were  citizens.  It  was  a 
Stoicism  epitomized  in  the  life  of  the 
younger  Cato  and  this  Cato,  we  are 
told  by  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  was 
young  Washington’s  favorite  character 
in  history.  The  younger  Cato,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Plutarch,  had  not  taken  to  pub¬ 
lic  life  casually,  or  automatically,  or 
for  the  sake  of  fame  or  personal  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  had  chosen  it  because  it 
was  the  function  proper  to  a  good  man. 
The  CcUo  by  the  Englishman  Addison 
was  also  Washington’s  favorite  play. 
He  not  only  read  it  in  company  with 
his  neighbor  Sally  Fairfax  but  had  it 
performed  for  the  army  at  Valley 
Forge  to  stimulate  morale.  In  later 
years  when  he  wished  to  retire  from 
public  life  he  quoted  from  the  play 


these  lines  which  are  addressed  by 
Cato  to  Portius: 

“Let  me  advise  thee  to  retreat  be¬ 
times 

To  thy  paternal  seat,  the  Sabine 
field. 

Where  the  great  Censor  toil’d  with 
his  own  hands, 

And  all  our  frugal  ancestors  were 
blest 

In  humble  virtues,  and  a  rural  life. 

There  live  retired,  pray  for  the 
peace  of  Rome; 

Content  thyself  to  be  obscurely 
good. 

Here  are  overtones  of  Epicurean  as- 
cetism  mingled  with  the  Stoic  concept 
of  duty,  a  fusion  not  at  all  unusual  in 
this  form  or  even  in  a  reversal  of  it 
when  Epicureanism  is  the  dominant 
philosophy  and  Stoicism  the  subordin¬ 
ate. 

Biographers  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
are  practically  unanimous  in  consider¬ 
ing  him  independent  of  any  one  sys¬ 
tem  of  philosophy  but  they  are  aware 
of  his  strong  leanings  toward  the 
moral  systems  of  Stoicism  and  Epi¬ 
cureanism.  As  a  man  intensely  ideal¬ 
istic  and,  at  the  same  time,  just  as  in¬ 
tensely  aware  of  the  world  of  science 
and  of  nature  the  apparent  dualism  is 
easily  understood.  Jefferson  simply 
reverses  the  dualism  of  Washington. 
The  excerpt  from  Addison’s  Cato 
might  have  been  quoted  by  him  as  well 
as  by  Washington.  But  Jefferson 
stated  flatly,  and  on  several  occasions, 
that  he  was  an  Epicurean.  His  anti¬ 
pathy  to  organized  religion  was  Epi¬ 
curean.  He  accepted  the  physics  of 
Epicurus  as  transmitted  by  the  Roman 
poet,  Lucretius.  On  the  morality  of 
Epicurus  and  its  interpretation  Jef¬ 
ferson  turned,  however,  directly  to 
Gassendi.  That  is  why  it  is  important 
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to  make  Gassendi  the  principal  link 
between  the  Epicureanism  of  antiquity 
and  JeflFerson’s  acceptance  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it. 

Only  six  years  before  his  death  Jef¬ 
ferson  made  a  rather  lengthy  analysis 
of  both  Epicurean  physics  and  moral¬ 
ity.  In  the  latter  portion  he  noted 
that  happiness  is  the  aim  in  life,  that 
virtue  is  the  foundation  for  happiness, 
that  absence  of  pain  is  the  true  feli¬ 
city,  that  man  is  a  free  agent.  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  Epicureanism  in  actual  applica¬ 
tion  consisted  principally  of  a  mild 
attempt  to  withdraw  from  public  life 
and  in  the  participation  in  a  few  sim¬ 
ple  hedonistic  pleasures  in  his  country 
home.  When  he  said,  “My  opponent’s 
error  does  me  no  injury.  ...  It  is  his 
affair,  not  mine,  if  he  prefers  error” 
and  when  he  was  ‘obscurely  good’ 
in  his  anonymous  benefactions  to 
churches  and  sufferers  from  various 
types  of  disasters,  Jefferson  was  Stoic 
outright. 

Such  manifestations  of  a  personal 
philosophy  are  of  no  particular  conse¬ 
quence  except  as  a  sort  of  Plutarchian 
morality  for  readers  of  biography. 
Good  Christians,  goo<l  Stoics,  good 
Epicureans,  good  pagans  of  any  sort 
may  live  and  act  after  patterns  of 
morality  that  will  set  them  up  as 
models  for  future  generations  of  men. 
But  we  are  not  through  with  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Epicurus  as  Jefferson  has 
transmitted  them.  The  early  Ameri¬ 
can  was  well  educate<l  in  the  rights 
of  life  and  liberty,  but  the  right  of  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness  was  a  pronouncement 
of  which  the  implications  are  well- 
nigh  incalculable.  The  pursuit  of 
happiness  carried  to  its  logical  conclu¬ 
sions  is  the  basis  for  every  kind  of 
materialistic  belief  that  man  can  think 
up.  It  is,  and  has.  been,  one  of  the 


anchors  of  the  American  credo.  It 
was  added  by  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the 
other  anchors  with  calculated  delibera¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
meaning  of  it  has  been  distorted  in 
ways  that  its  author  would  neither 
recognize  nor  accept.  There  is  no 
question  that  here  Jefferson  demon¬ 
strated  his  sincerity  in  espousing  Epi¬ 
cureanism.  It  was  the  fate  of  Epi¬ 
curus  to  have  his  belief  in  a  goal  of 
happiness  distorted  by  his  own  fol¬ 
lowers  as  well  as  by  apostles  of  oppos¬ 
ing  creeds.  Small  wonder  it  is  that 
J  efferson’s  most  Epicurean  tenet 
should  be  interpreted  in  ways  its 
author  never  for  a  moment  intended. 

The  world  of  Washington  and  Jef¬ 
ferson  often  seems  as  remote  from 
contemporary  reality  as  the  world  of 
Zeno  and  Epicurus.  Scientific  studies 
on  the  atom  were  only  beginning  in 
the  latter  eighteenth  and  early  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries.  The  atomic  theory 
of  Epicurus,  Gassendi,  and  others  was 
at  the  threshold,  but  not  much  further, 
of  laboratory  experimentation.  In¬ 
dustrialization  was  creeping  over  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  the  American,  and  Jefferson¬ 
ian,  dream  of  an  idealistic  and  chiefly 
pastoral  society  was  yet  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  In  Europe  the  materialistic 
philosophy  of  Epicurus  was  in  the  as¬ 
cendancy. 

A  corrupt  Epicureanism  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  crude  psychology  adopted 
by  the  early  Utilitarians.  Jeremy 
Bentham’s  reduction  of  human  moti¬ 
vation  to  pleasure  and  pain,  excluding 
even  qualitative  measurement,  formed 
a  moral  arithmetic  by  which  selfish 
man  could  be  compelled  to  conspire 
for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number.  Happiness  in  such 
a  context  was  positive,  as  opposed  to 
the  negative  pleasure  of  Epicurus,  and 
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Epicurean  only  in  a  debased  sense. 
The  end  was  ideal  in  its  generality, 
but  the  means  involved  a  view  of  the 
universe  which  could  awaken  nothing 
but  despair,  as  the  moral  emptiness 
and  emotional  crises  of  some  of  the 
system’s  champions  are  evidence.  In 
the  Utilitarian  society  the  human 
atoms,  selfishly  driven  and  naturally 
and  eternally  at  war,  were  compelled 
to  unity  by  the  threats  of  punishment 
and  promises  of  reward  by  the  law¬ 
giver.  Translated  into  economies  and 
united  with  the  theory  of  survival, 
this  view  was  the  basis  of  the  complex 
which  constituted  the  jungle  of  nine¬ 
teenth-century  capitalism. 

In  1841  at  the  University  of  Jena 
a  young  Rhinelander  presented  a  doc¬ 
toral  dissertation  on  the  subject  of  the 
Difference  Between  the  Democritic 
and  Epicurean  Philosophies  of  Na¬ 
ture.  This  young  German,  in  his  dis¬ 
sertation,  reproached  the  great  Hegel 
for  neglecting  the  later  Greek  thinkers, 
including  Epicurus.  He  also  re¬ 
proached  Democritus,  traditional 
founder  of  the  atomic  theory,  for  say¬ 
ing  that  truth  lies  in  our  immediate 
perception  and  then  contradicting  it 
by  adding  that  the  inaccessibility  of 
the  atom  makes  truth  unknowable.  In 
Epicurus,  that  is  in  Epicurus  as  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  Roman  poet  Lucre¬ 
tius,  the  young  doctoral  candidate 
found  the  atomic  theory  satisfactorily 
explained  in  the  realm  of  physical  law. 
And  in  Epicurus  he  found  satisfaction 
in  the  goal  of  happiness  that  was  to  be 
attained  by  the  absence  of  fear,  speci¬ 
fically  the  absence  of  the  fear  of  death. 
Religious  spirituality  in  its  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  immortality  merely  in¬ 
spired  fear,  the  cause  of  unhappiness. 
With  ponderous  finality  the  disserta¬ 
tion  asserted  that  the  human  mind 


could  reflect  on  Nature’s  independence 
and  overcome  it,  thereby  vindicating 
its  own  absolute  freedom  and  security. 

Since  science,  that  is  the  science  of  4 
Democritus,  could  not  explain  the  eon-  I 
tradictions  in  the  atomic  theory  the  | 
Epicurean  mind  must  be  free  from 
science  as  well  as  free  from  religion. 

The  young  candidate,  after  present¬ 
ing  his  thesis  and  leaving  the  univer¬ 
sity,  next  entered  the  career  of  journal¬ 
ism.  For  a  time  his  energies  were  de-  j 
roted  to  philosophical  debate.  The  ac¬ 
cidental,  and  almost  inexplicable, 
abrogation  of  an  age-old  privilege,  a  ^ 
privilege  permitting  citizens  to  pick 
up  twigs  and  branches  fallen  from  the 
trees  of  Rhenish  estates,  diverted  his 
defense  of  philosophical  concepts  into 
a  defense  of  human,  though  material¬ 
istic  rights.  And  it  is  thus  that  Epi¬ 
curean  materialism  with  Karl  Marx 
at  its  head  enters  the  field  of  ideas  and 
action  of  modern  industrial  society. 

It  is  an  old,  but  interesting,  game  to 
think  of  the  “if”  in  history.  If  Karl  • 
Marx  had  been  Stoic  rather  than  Epi¬ 
curean  ;  if  he  had  written  a  disserta¬ 
tion  on  the  difference  between  the 
moral  philosophies  of  Zeno  of  Citium  ; 

and  Marcus  Aurelius.  What  then?  j 

The  historical  determinist  can  easily 
give  the  answers.  For  us  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  only  that  it  was  as  it  was  and  that 
Marx  and  his  Epicureanism  are  the 
most  potent  and  disturbing  factors  in  ! 
a  century  of  upheaval  extending  to  : 
every  comer  of  the  inhabited  world. 

Stripped  of  unessentials  the  mind 
of  modern  man,  the  person  of  modern 
man,  and  the  possessions  of  modem  5 

man  must  be  dedicated,  so  it  seems,  : 

either  to  Stoic  spirituality  and  the  pur-  I 

suit  of  virtue  or  to  Epicurean  material¬ 
ism  and  the  pursuit  of  temj)oral  hap¬ 
piness.  We  speak  allegorically  and  in 
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broad  terms  but,  at  the  same  time, 
literally.  The  third  great  factor  in 
the  modern  world  is  science  traveling, 
as  it  always  has  traveled,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  goal  of  truth,  oblivious,  as 
always,  to  the  metaphysics  and  faith 
of  the  other  two  forces.  It  may  be 
used  by  them  or  it  may  be  sacrificed 
by  them,  but  since  it  is  by  its  very 
nature  oblivious  to  morality  it  can 
only  be  a  factor,  unpredictable  but 
powerful.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the 
three  forces  that  cares  little  for  the 
methods  of  Zeno  the  Eleatic.  It  is  the 
only  one  that  does  not  seek  to  dom¬ 
inate  by  dialectic  processes.  It  has, 
therefore,  an  enormous  intellectual 
appeal  but  is  completely  lacking,  and 
proud  of  it,  in  emotional  appeal. 
Translated  into  realities  the  contem¬ 
porary  American,  though  he  is  by  no 
means  alone,  finds  himself  involved,  in 
a  scientific  and  industrial  age,  in  the 
struggle  of  the  w’orld  of  the  Christian- 
Stoic  tradition  with  the  world  of 
Marxian-Epicurean  atheistic  material¬ 
ism.  Both  give  promise  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Both  unhesitatingly  demand 
subjection  to  authority.  In  both  are 
satisfactions  w’hich  the  normal  indi¬ 
vidual  must  have,  since  he  is  neither 
all  mind  nor  all  stomach. 

The  political  and  social  ideals  of 
western  democracy  were  established  by 
individuals  who  recognized  that  hu¬ 
man  needs  are  partly  satisfied  by  both 
the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  philosophies. 
They  also  recognized  that  science  and 
industrialism  were  to  play  important 
parts  in  the  generations  soon  to  follow 
them.  They  w'ere  Aristotelians,  Pla- 
tonists,  and  followers  of  John  Ix)cke. 
But  they  were  also  Stoics  and  Epi¬ 
cureans.  For  their  own  times  they  de¬ 
veloped  an  acceptable  synthesis  of  an¬ 
cient,  medieval,  and  renaissance  con¬ 


cepts  of  man’s  social  relationships. 
And  either  directly  or  indirwtly,  they 
frequently  returned  to  the  ancient 
philosophies  for  clarification  and  sup¬ 
port.  It  is  possible,  and  indeed  has 
already  been  suggested,  that  a  new  and 
comprehensive  philosophical  viewpoint 
is  essential  to  contemporary  society. 
Such  a  viewpoint  could  be  found  in 
the  re-creation  of  mental  attitudes 
available  to  those  founders  of  western 
spiritual,  secular,  and  scientific  so¬ 
ciety.  The  modern  man  must  go 
back,  in  his  mind,  to  the  ancient 
Greeks. 

It  was  the  happy  lot  of  those  an¬ 
cient  invaders  of  the  eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean  world  to  be  seekers  rather  than 
the  sought  after.  They  w’ere  free  to 
seek  the  nature  of  the  universe,  the 
nature  of  the  supernatural,  the  nature 
of  happiness,  the  nature  of  society.  If 
the  answers  w’ere  not  forthcoming  they 
were  free  to  seek  the  faith  by  which 
they  would  be  guided.  But  it  was 
th^y  who  asked  the  questions.  It  was 
they  w^ho  did  the  seeking.  Conse¬ 
quently  it  w’as  the  Hellenic  world 
which  established  the  scientific  atti¬ 
tude,  it  was  Greek  philosophy  on 
which  Christian  theology  depended, 
and  it  w’as  Epicurean  materialism 
which  furnished  the  ideological  basis 
for  the  materialism  of  the  industrial 
age.  The  modern  Hellenist  should 
simply  revert  to  the  position  of  his  an¬ 
cient  prototype  and  ask  the  questions. 
At  every  step  he  must  be  watchful  of 
answers  decked  out  with  Zenonian 
assumptions.  He  should  never  forget 
that  Socrates  did  not  answer  questions 
but  asked  them.  He  may  remember 
the  fate  of  Socrates,  but  Socrates  was 
alone  and  even  so  his  spirit  has  l)een 
the  spirit  of  countless  thousands  of 
Hellenists  of  all  times  and  places. 
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Perhaps  the  nearest  equivalent  to  Hel¬ 
lenism  in  our  times  is  that  much  ma¬ 
ligned  and  much  abused  platform  of 
liberalism.  The  liberal  seems  to  feel 
that  he  is  in  a  precarious  position  be¬ 
cause  he  is  neither  fish  nor  fowl  and 
he  is  constantly  told  that  he  must  be 
one  or  the  other — not  as  an  equal,  we 
should  hasten  to  add,  but  as  a  follower 
of  bigger  and  wiser  fish  and  bigger 
and  wiser  fowl.  And  the  tragic  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  liberal  and  the  Hel¬ 
lenist  is  that  the  liberal  tries  to  an¬ 
swer  questions.  Instead  he  should  be 
asking  them. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  attitude 


of  seeking  is  comprehended  in  the 
scientific  method  of  science,  in  modem 
philosophy  and  religion.  If  so  it  is 
high  time  that  what  the  scientific 
method  really  is  be  better  known 
to  students  in  and  out  of  the  sciences, 
that  philosophy  and  religion  become 
more  intelligible  so  that  they  may  re¬ 
sume  the  strategic  position  that  is  his¬ 
torically  theirs.  It  is  obviously  naive 
and  impractical  to  ask  that  the  clock 
be  turned  back  to  the  time  of  the 
founding  of  w’estern  society.  It  is 
neither  naive  nor  impractical  to  ask 
that  the  original  synthesis  be  re-estab¬ 
lished  if  western  society  is  to  survive. 
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Human  Integration 

By  LENORE  GEWEKE 
Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
Normal,  Illinois 


IN  the  myth  of  the  cave  in  Plato’s 
Republic,  Socrates  is  concerned 
with  the  selection  and  training  of 
rulers  of  the  ideal  state.  It  is  an  in¬ 
escapable  fact,  he  says,  “that  neither 
those  who  are  uneducated  and  lack  ex¬ 
perience  of  truth  could  ever  completely 
direct  the  state,  nor  those  who  are 
allowed  to  pass  their  time  completely 
in  education;  the  one  group,  because 
they  have  no  central  criterion  aiming 
at  which  one  must  do  everything  he 
does  privately  and  publicly;  the  other 
group,  because  they  deliberately 
choose  not  to  be  men  of  action,  con¬ 
sidering  that  they  have  emigrated  to 
the  islands  of  the  blest  and  still  live 
there.” 

“When,  having  made  their  ascent, 
they  have  caught  the  vision  adequately, 
they  must  not  be  allowed,  as  now — 
to  remain  and  be  indisposed  to  de¬ 
scend  again  to  those  bondsmen  and 
participate  with  them  in  their  labors 
and  rewards.”  It  cannot  be  said  that 
“we  shall  be  wronging  them”  thus, 
when  we  recall  that  “the  constitution 
does  not  contemplate  that  some  one 
group  in  the  state  shall  fare  excep¬ 
tionally  well;  but  contrives  that  the 
good  life  may  be  prevalent  in  the 
whole  state,  adjusting  the  citizens  to 
one  another  by  persuasion  and  con¬ 
straint,  making  them  contribute  to  one 
another  some  of  the  benefit  which  they 
are  severally  able  to  confer  on 

1  Plato,  The  Republic,  VII,  519B-520A. 
2  Plato,  The  Republic,  VI,  499CD. 
western  University. 


the  commonwealth.  The  constitution 
places  such  men  in  the  state,  not  with 
the  intent  of  leaving  them  free  to  turn 
to  their  individual  interest^  but  that 
it  may  make  full  use  of  them  with  a 
view  to  the  integration  of  the  state.”^ 

Facing,  in  the  previous  book,  the 
objection  that  philosophers  would 
never  actually  become  kings,  or  kings 
philosophers,  “I  maintain,”  he  said, 
“that  it  makes  no  sense  to  say  that 
it  is  impossible  for  either  of  these 
things  (or  both)  to  come  about.  For, 
in  that  case,  we  could  be  justly 
laughed  out  of  court,  as  indulging  idly 
in  wishful  thinking.”  “Now  it  is  not 
impossible  for  this  to  happen ;  and  we 
are  not  discussing  impossibilities.”’ 

Let  us  now  apply  these  words  to 
teachers  of  high  school  Latin.  Have 
not  many  of  us  fancied  that  in  our  re¬ 
search  and  in  our  study  of  the  Latin 
Humanities  we  had  been  transferred 
to  the  islands  of  the  blest  ?  Have  not 
many  of  us  in  our  sincere  devotion  to 
the  Classics  aimed  to  make  a  Latin 
grammar  specialist  out  of  practically 
every  high  school  freshman  with  the 
vague  hope  that  he  too  at  some  time 
might  be  transferred  to  this  same 
mythical  island  of  the  blessed  so-called 
Latin  Humanities?  And  in  doing  so 
have  we  not  dulled  the  pupil’s  love 
for  the  Humanities,  nay  even  killed 
it,  if  ever  it  existed,  by  dull  drills  and 
parsing,  by  a  dissection  of  Classical 


All  translations  by  Clyde  Mnrley,  North- 
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literature  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
the  high  school  youngsters  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  gerundive, 
believing  that  some  mystical  spark  of 
love  for  a  great  author  would  be 
kindled  in  him  as  he  sat  dissecting  ten 
or  fifteen  lines  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  or 
Virgil  per  day?  Please,  do  not  mis¬ 
understand  me.  I  realize  that  pupils 
must  know  their  vocabularies,  that 
pupils  must  know  their  syntax  and 
their  grammar,  and  that  pupils  must 
learn  to  read  actual  Latin  authors  in 
the  classroom  if  they  are  ever  to  read 
any  of  them.  But  why  do  we  Latin 
teachers  so  often  emphasize  and  insist 
upon  dull  and  perfunctory  prodding 
when  we  can  vivify  each  and  every 
assignment  by  relating  it  to  the  pupil’s 
life  in  school,  in  the  community,  and 
in  the  world  about  us  ?  Be  it  that  a 
pupil  intnisted  to  our  care  is  studying 
Latin  only  one  or  at  the  most  two 
years,  or,  if  he  happens  to, be  such  a 
ram  avis,  four  years,  we  must  keep 
one  goal  uppermost  in  our  minds  at  all 
times:  Let  us  vivify  and  vitalize  the 
study  of  Latin  for  a  pupil  so  that  in 
terms  of  the  realities  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  it  becomes  meaningful  to  him, 
that  it  becomes  a  part  of  his  living 
self. 

We  shall  now  attempt  to  show  how 
a  Latin  course  in  the  high  school  can 
be  related  to  a  pupil’s  experience  in 
six  different  areas:  Vocabulary,  Lan¬ 
guage  Structure,  Reading  Materials 
in  Latin,  Reading  Materials  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Visual  Materials,  and  finally  the 
area  of  Creative  Activities. 

Vocabulary  offers  probably  the  best 
opportunity  for  showing  the  relation 
between  Latin  and  English.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  from  the  very  time  Latin  in¬ 
struction  begins  a  pupil  should  be 
made  to  realize  that  words  consist  not 


only  of  simple  forms,  but  for  the  most  ' 
part  of  a  prefix,  a  simple  root,  and  a  V 
suffix ;  he  should  be  taught  to  separate 
wor<ls  into  their  component  parts  and  j 
also  to  put  together  the  several  parts  [ 

in  order  to  build  new  words.  Facility  | 

in  word-building  acquired  in  this  man-  j 

ner  will  make  a  pupil  aware  of  the  j 

differences  in  shades  of  meaning,  will 
show  him  the  value  of  precision  in  the  i: 

use  of  words,  both  in  English  and  in  I 

Latin,  and  will  lead  to  a  plentiful 
harvest  in  the  vast  field  of  etymology  ‘i 
and  derivation.  The  study  of  deriva¬ 
tives,  moreover,  fascinates  and  satis¬ 
fies  the  natural  curiosity  of  a  high 
school  pupil.  lie  enjoys  looking  at  j 

the  picture  of  a  tree  that  has  on  its  , 

trunk  the  principal  parts  of  the  word  ^ 

sertbo  and  then  has  coming  out  on  its  | 

branches  the  words:  scribe,  ascribe,  5 

describe,  circumscribe,  inscribe,  pres-  |i 

cribe,  proscribe,  subscribe;  conscrip- 
tion,  description,  subscription,  super¬ 
scription,  transcription ;  script  and 
scripture,  and  last  but  not  least  that 
coy  little  word  scribble.  Such  visual¬ 
ization  of  w’ords  can  be  carried  on  ad 
infinitum,  but  rarely  ad  rMuseam. 
Many  a  time  a  spark  of  interest  in 
Latin  words  will  be  kindled  when  the 
pupil  realizes  how  the  terminol<^  of 
his  other  school  subjects,  his  natural, 
physical,  and  social  sciences,  his 
mathematics  and  his  music,  and,  of 
course,  most  of  all  the  English  and  his  | 
modern  foreign  languages  have  bor-  * 
rowed  or  probably  stolen  their  stems 
from  his  lin-gua  Latina.  Ilis  imagina¬ 
tion  is  stirred  when  he  realizes  what 
is  really  meant  by  the  expressimi 
“Come,  bos,”  used  to  call  ^home  the 
cows,  and  in  a  moment  he  will  begin 
to  wonder  how  it  happens  that  a  per¬ 
son  is  “bossy.”  The  word  sal  (salt) 
begins  to  live  for  a  pupil  when  he 
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finds  that  he  must  be  worth  his  salt 
before  he  can  earn  his  salary,  and  that 
it  is  usually  advisable  to  salt  some  of 
it  away.  In  conclusion,  suffice  it  to 
sav  that  a  pupil  should  be  encouraged 
to  look  for  Latin  derivatives  in  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  articles,  in  seri¬ 
ous  treatises  and  in  government  docu¬ 
ments,  in  cartoons  and  in  commercial 
advertisements.  In  all  of  them  if 
rightly  guided  the  pupil  will  find 
countless  Latin  derivatives. 

In  learning  language  structure  a 
pupil  is  often  bored  with  the  various 
constnictions,  often  because  they  are 
stated  in  the  abstract,  and  he  is  likely 
to  groan :  “Another  construction  ? 
IIow  many  did  those  Homans  have 
anyway!”  However  if  these  construc¬ 
tions,  when  explained,  are  tied  up  with 
his  school  affairs,  he  will  thrill  to 
learn  how  one  expresses  them  in  the 
use  of  the  indirect  statement.  How 
easily  he  will  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  tenses  of  the  Latin  in¬ 
finitives  in  the  three  following  state¬ 
ments  : 

He  says  that  he  is  coming  to  the 
basketball  game 

He  says  that  he  had  come  to  the 
basketball  game 

He  says  that  he  will  come  to  the 
basketball  game 

At  the  same  time  one  could  relate 
the  pupil’s  experiences  to  the  Roman’s 
enjoyment  of  the  gladiatorial  games 
by  letting  the  pupils  translate  when 
one  checks  to  find  out  whether  they 
understood  the  explanation: 

Marcus  said  that  his  friend  is  go¬ 
ing  to  the  games 

Marcus  said  that  his  friend  had 
gone  to  the  games 

3  I,  7. 

4  II.  12. 


Marcus  said  that  his  friend  will  go 
to  the  games 

In  order  to  provide  for  variety  one 
might  in  addition  to  school  affairs  use 
community  relations,  national  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  making  the  headlines, 
and  the  like.  In  short,  let  us  try  to 
integrate  our  teaching  of  language 
structure  with  something  a  pupil  not 
only  knows  about,  but  is  also  deeply 
interested  in. 

As  our  third  area  let  us  examine 
the  reading  materials  in  Latin.  Much 
could  be  said  about  “made”  Latin 
stories  in  our  first  and  second  year 
books.  Much  could  be  said  about  all 
the  Homan  authors  commonly  read  in 
the  high  school  curriculum.  But  let 
us  select  as  one  illustration  the  Comr 
menturii  Belli  GaUici  because  they  are 
res.d  more  frequently  than  any  other 
Latin  author.  As  a  first  point  I  should 
like  to  state  that  the  pupils  should  be 
encouraged  to  read,  but  not  to  dissect 
grammatically,  all  seven  books  of 
Caesar  as  they  usually  appear  in  our 
newer  type  textbooks.  Let  them  thrill 
to  the  plot  of  the  Helvetians,  let  them 
realize  the  necessity  of  a  mass  emigra¬ 
tion,  the  importance  of  natural  boun¬ 
daries,  and  the  needs  of  friendly  alli¬ 
ances.  Lead  the  pupils  to  see  how 
smoothly  Caesar  stalls  when  he  tells 
the  Helvetian  envoys  “diem  se  ad  deli¬ 
berandum  sumpturum,”*  and  how 
easily  Caesar  brings  a  Gallic  tribe  to 
submission:  “Deeply  moved  by  the 
size  of  the  military  fortifications  and 
the  speed  of  the  Romans,  they  sent  en¬ 
voys  to  him.”^  Throughout  the  course 
treat  the  pupils  to  the  living  biography 
of  the  dead  Caesar.  Let  them  have 
round  table  discussions,  forums,  or 
panels  on  any  of  the  following  sub- 
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jecta :  war  for  defense,  aggressive  will  be  vital  for  him,  for  it  vivifies  for 

warfare,  implications  of  unconditional  him  experiences  common  to  all  ages. 

surrender,  economic  policies,  and  mili-  Since  we  wish  to  develop  in  the  boys 

tary  strategy.  Let  them  debate :  “Re-  and  girls  entrusted  to  our  care  an  ap- 

solved  that.  Caesar  was  an  imperialist”  preciation  of  the  Latin  Humanities, 

or  “Resolved  that  disunity  defeated  an  understanding  of  Roman  civiliza- 

the  Gauls.”  In  short,  let  all  work  in  tion  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  modem 

Caesar  be  related  to  social,  political,  American  high  school  pupils,  no 

and  economic  problems  common  to  all  course  in  high  school  Latin  would  be 

civilization,  problems  that  are  com-  complete  without  enrichment  mate- 

monly  discussed  even  today,  for  only  rials.  Such  materials  are  many  and 

in  that  manner  will  a  pupil  gain  per-  different  types,  but  all  tend  to 

spective  on  civilization,  only  then  will  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  the  high 

he  realize  that  the  Romans  and  Gauls  school  pupil.  So,  for  instance,  a  pupil 

worried  about  the  same  basic  problems  interested  in  engineering  as  his  pro- 

that  are  a  threat  to  advancing  civilira-  “‘S^t  be  very  much  interested 

tion  today.  Not  only  Caesar,  but  also  ''•‘y  '*‘® 

Virgil  can  be  related  to  modem  life.  “‘7 

In  one  year  an  average  class  in  Virgil  >'7 

,  j  a.  j  j  and  in  why  they  developed  the  use  of 

can  be  encouraged  to  read  and  can  ,  ,  i  . 

_ j  u  T  *  TTT  r  aL  *  -j  •  the  arch  and  the  dome.  A  girl  inte- 

read  books  I  to  VI  of  the  Aeneid  in  ^  j  j  j  •  •  •  i  a  i 

^  rri-  a  j  TT-  rested  in  dress  designing  might  be- 

their  entirety.  They  can  study  Vii>  -  .  .  ,  . 

a  -L  a-  11  •  ‘  .  come  fascinated  with  Roman  costumes 

gil  s  contribution  to  allusions  in  ,  .  j  i  j  a  -a 

.  .  1  1.  ,  1.  1  and  accessories  and  be  lead  to  point 

American  and  English  iterature  and  similarities  and  dissimilarities 

Aus  see  how  modern  literature  has 

Arrowed  much  from  ancient  authors.  books  describing  the  life  and 

Entranced  by  tbe  gripping  stoiy  of 

one  of  the  world  s  great  masterpieces,  aspects  should  be  within  easy 

they  can  feel  and  realize  the  human-  of  the  pupils.  They  should  also 

ness  and  humaneness  of  an  ancient  civ-  bg  encouraged  to  read  in  English  as 
ilization,  for  on  practically  every  page  many  novels  as  possible  that  are  con- 
they  can  find  passages  that  can  be  ap-  nected  with  Roman  lore.  Few  are  the 
plied  to  life  today.  At  the  end  of  the  girls  who  do  not  thrill  to  White’s  Con¬ 
course  they  are  able  to  summarize  willing  Vestal  and  the  five  books  by 
their  thoughts  on  “The  Aeneid  as  an  Snedeker.  Boys  will  enjoy  the  vari- 
Epitome  of  Civilization.”  As  a  con-  ous  “action”  books  by  Anderson, 
sequence  a  pupil’s  Latin  curriculum  Wells,  Williams,  and  Whitehead.® 

5  Anderson,  P.  L.,  A  Slare  of  Catiline,  Appleton-Century,  New  York,  1932. 

Anderson,  P.  L„  For  Freedom  and  for  (haul,  Appleton-Century,  New  York,  1931. 

Anderson,  P,  L.,  Pugnax,  The  Gladiator,  Appleton-Century,  New  York,  1939. 

Snedeker,  Caroline,  The  Forgotten  Daughter,  Doubleday,  Doran,  New  York,  1924. 

Snedeker,  Caroline,  The  Perilous  Seat,  Doubleday,  Doran,  New  York,  1923. 

Snedeker,  Caroline,  Theras  and  His  Town,  Doubleday,  Doran,  New  York,  1924. 

Snedeker,  Caroline,  The  Spartan,  Doubleday,  Doran,  New  York,  1912. 

Snedeker,  Caroline,  The  White  Isle,  Doubleday  Doran,  New  York,  1940. 

White,  E.  L.,  The  Unwilling  Vestal,  Dutton,  New  York  1918. 

Whitehead,  A.  C.,  The  Standard  Rearer,  American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1915. 

Williams,  Jay,  The  Counterfeit  African,  Oxford  University  Press,  1944. 

Williams,  Jay,  The  Stolen  Oracle,  Oxford  University  Press,  1943. 
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Such  novels,  and  many  others,  permit  ties  between  it  and  furniture  used  in 
them  to  run  the  entire  gamut  of  emo-  the  American  home  today.  In  addi¬ 
tions  suffered  by  the  Romans  and  the  tion,  pictures  of  art  and  architecture 
conquered  peoples  alike;  for  they  per-  as  they  were  used  in  Rmnan  days  and 
mit  the  pupils  to  live  with  the  Romans  their  counterparts  in  American  life 
and  the  provincials  as  if  they  were  are  an  important  factor  in  ^vitalizing 
alive.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  Roman  life.  All  types  of  visual  aids 
novels  on  the  high  school  level  are  not  serve  most  effectively  in  giving  pupils 
absolutely  accurate,  but  until  better  a  perspective  not  only  on  Roman  civil- 
ones  are  written,  pupils  should  be  per-  ization,  but  on  all  civilization  and  cul- 
mitted  and  encouraged  to  read  those  ture. 

now  in  existence.  Some  of  the  more  “Creative  activities”  is  a  subject 
able  pupils  might  even  be  induced  to  that  will  be  argued  ardently  by  all 
read  translations  of  Plutarch’s  Lives,  teachers,  for  few  teachers  will  ever  be 
Suetonius,  Greek  Tragedy,  and  Plato’s  neutral  or  without  opinions  about  it. 
Republic.  Reading  materials  in  Eng*  However,  if  rightly  motivated  and  di- 
lish,  whether  they  are  fiction  or  non-  rected,  creative  activities  lead  pupils, 
fiction  or  even  Classical  authors  in  especially  those  of  higher  I.Q.’s,  to 
translation,  make  Roman  and  ancient  realms  that  they  cannot  reach  by  the 
civilization  realistic  for  American  usual  classroom  work.  Pupils  should 
pupils-  be  motivated  and  stimulated  to  select 

With  regard  to  the  field  of  visual  their  own  problems,  to  develop  them, 
aids  unfortunately  there  is  a  great  and  to  carry  them  to  fruition.  Such 
dearth  of  them  in  the  Latin  Humani-  original  activities  develop  in  pupils 
ties.  As  a  word  of  caution  may  it  be  those  latent  creative  energies  that  are 
said  that  they  should  never  be  con-  so  extremely  important  in  developing 
sidered  a  substitute  for  actual  reading  attitudes,  the  most  important  concomi- 
in  the  Latin  language.  However,  they  tant  of  any  course  of  study.  A  Roman 
definitely  fulfil  the  function  of  a  vital  Banquet  to  which  all  Latin  pupils 
supplement.  A  good  film  like  “The  come  dressed  in  Roman  clothes  and  eat 
Sign  of  the  Cross,”  “The  Last  Days  of  Roman  food  in  a  Roman  manner  vivi- 
Pompeii,”  and  “Caesar  and  Cleopa-  fies  that  feature  in  Roman  life.  A 
tra”  will  be  referred  to  by  high  school  Roman  newspaper  induces  pupils  to 
youngsters  several  years  after  they  learn  more  about  Latin  words  and 
have  seen  it.  Filmstrips  put  out  by  Latin  constructions  than  they  are 
the  Society  for  Visual  Education,®  on  sometimes  taught  in  a  whole  semester. 
Transportation,  on  Roman  Business  Pupils  will  often  be  glad  to  spend 
Life,  on  Roman  City  Life,  and  the  hours  trying  to  write  for  their  Latin 
like  bring  Rome  and  Roman  civiliza-  newspaper  descriptions  of  school  par- 
tion  close  to  high  school  pupils,  for  ties  and  school  plays,  feature  stories 
a  thousand  words  can  not  express  what  about  school  leaders,  and  editorials 
one  picture  shows  them.  A  filmstrip  about  corridor  regulations  or  some 
on  Roman  furniture  will  lead  pupils  other  much-discussed  school  question 
to  make  comparisons,  to  distinguish  of  the  day.  In  doing  so  they  will  be 
differences,  and  to  point  out  similari-  forced  to  think  of  their  own  experi- 
6  100  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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ences  in  terms  of  the  Romans  and  of 
the  Roman  experiences  in  terms  of 
their  own.  An  assembly  program 
written  by  pupils  and  enacted  by  them 
stimulates  them  to  a  great  deal  of  re¬ 
search,  leads  them  to  interpret  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  Romans,  in  fact,  leads 
them  to  relive  the  experiences  of  the 
Romans.  Pupils  are  eager  to  list  the 
names  of  fellow  students,  the  names  of 
towns  and  of  states  that  trace  their 
origin  to  the  Latin  language  and  to 
Roman  civilization.  They  are  able  to 
collect  the  seals  of  universities,  of  the 
armed  forces,  and  of  the  various  states, 
and  not  least  of  all  The  Great  Seal  of 
the  United  States  Government.  Some 
pupils  may  go  into  their  gardens  and 
write  in  Latin  the  names  of  the  flowers 
and  vegetables  growing  in  it.  A  visit 
to  the  zoo  may  inspire  a  pupil  to  put 
down  the  Latin  names  of  the  animals 
he  saw.  Bristol  board  posters  help 
them  visualize  their  interpretations  of 
Roman  life  and  of  Roman  contribu¬ 
tions  to  American  life.  One  kind  of 
poster  that  offers  inflnite  possibilities 
is  the  ""Tunc  et  Nunc”  type.  A  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  modern  automobile  racer 
placed  next  to  that  of  a  Roman  chariot 
visualizes  the  changes  of  mechanical 
speeds  attained  by  both  civilizations. 
A  sketch  of  the  coiffure  of  the  Roman 
woman  forms  an  interesting  contrast 
with  one  of  the  modern  day ;  a  sketch 
of  Roman  sandals  placed  next  to  that 
of  American  dancing  sandals  empha¬ 
sizes  the  similarity.  Or,  as  another 
illustration,  a  bristol  board  poster  with 
the  caption  “Caveat  Emptor”  and  a 
clipping  of  a  modern  bargain  counter 
is  unforgettable.  An  unusually  good 
project  was  made  by  two  former  stu¬ 
dents  at  Wauwatosa  (Wisconsin) 
Senior  High  School.  These  girls  cut 
a  lar^e  apple  out  of  standard  size  bris¬ 


tol  board,  painted  it  red,  and  put  in 
large  letters  cut  out  of  black  construc¬ 
tion  paper  on  the  face  of  it:  Rome 
at  Her  Height.  This  apple  was  then 
opened:  inside  was  the  picture  of  a 
crawling  worm,  having  on  it  expres¬ 
sions  like  unemployment,  agricultural 
problems,  and  the  like.  That  project 
I  am  sure  portrayed  for  those  girls 
and  for  all  who  saw  it  that  Roman 
civilization  in  all  its  glory  already  had 
the  form  of  ruin  within  it.  Another 
project  was  an  enlarged  sketch  of  the 
American  dime  with  a  caption  in  large 
bold  letters:  Roman  Culture  Lives 
On.  Hundreds  of  projects  of  similar 
type  could  be  mentioned,  but  they 
clearly  indicate  that  pupils  developing 
the  particular  project  were  gaining  a 
perspective  on  civilization,  and  by 
portraying  it,  they  clarified  their  own 
thinking  and  aided  their  fellow  pupils 
in  developing  an  understanding  of  it. 
In  summary,  creative  activities  which 
are  only  a  supplement  to  actual  class¬ 
room  work  (and  I  want  to  emphasize 
this  point),  lead  pupils  to  realize  the 
American  debt  to  Eternal  Rome. 

To  conclude,  I  should  like  to  make 
a  final  plea :  Don’t  teach  your  pupils 
dead  Latin,  teach  them  the  living 
words  of  dead  men.  Lead  them  to 
appreciate  the  Humanities,  not  by 
making  Latin  specialists  out  of  them, 
for  most  of  them  will  take  the  subject 
only  two  years.  In  these  years  show 
them  that  the  Romans  lived  as  we  live, 
that  they  had  similar  joys  and  similar 
sorrows,  that  they  were  human  beings 
even  as  you  and  I.  Help  them  to  in¬ 
tegrate  their  Latin  with  life  itself, 
help  them  to  develop  attitudes  that 
only  the  Humanities  can  give  them, 
and  the  Latin  Humanities  will  live  on 
forever. 


Education  Reviews  Its  Heritage 

By  MAKIAN  C.  BUTLER 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Waco,  Texas 


COULD  each  generation  build  on 
the  best  thought  of  its  predeces¬ 
sor  and  each  century  take  only 
that  which  is  excellent  from  the  accu¬ 
mulated  wisdom  of  the  past,  how  much 
groping  and  fumbling  the  human  race 
might  have  saved.  “That  part  of  the 
Bocial  heritage,”  says  Dr.  Bagby, 
“among  all  the  factors  that  separate 
civilized  man  from  Homo  Neander- 
thalensis,  is  at  once  the  most  precious 
and  the  most  difficult  for  each  genera¬ 
tion  to  acquire — the  heritage,  namely, 
of  knowledge,  skill,  ideals,  and  stand¬ 
ards.”  What  is  true  of  knowledge, 
skills,  ideals,  and  standards  in  other 
lines  holds  true  also  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Civilization  lapses;  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  progress  is  broken.  Still 
the  consciousness  that  there  must  be  a 
more  efficient  way  to  accomplish  nobler 
ends  persists. 

Few  educators  in  this  century  would 
question  the  statement  that  modem 
methods  are  superior.  Still  fewer 
pause  to  consider  which  methods  are 
modem  or  when  they  were  modern. 
The  first  teacher  in  Rome  to  set  up  a 
genuine  public  school  and  to  receive 
a  salary  from  the  State  was  Marcus 
Fabius  Quintilianus.  He  came  to  the 
“most  honorable  conclusion”  that  he 
should  retire  from  teaching  in  the 
schools  while  his  “services  were  still 
in  request.”  Whereupon  he  consoled 
his  leisure  by  writing  a  book  of  in¬ 
structions  which  he  hoped  would  be 
useful  to  young  men ;  at  least  the  task 
was  a  pleasure  to  him. 


A  comparison  of  methods  in  good 
repute  in  the  last  century  B.  C.  and 
in  the  first  and  the  twentieth  centuries 
A.  D.  is  a  revelation  to  present  day 
education.  Rome  and  the  United 
States  have  much  in  common.  The 
population  and  institutions  of  both 
come  from  every  nation  on  the  earth. 
The  languages  are  made  up  of  words 
from  the  same  sources.  Their  think¬ 
ing  is  much  alike.  . 

Thomas  Woody  in  writing  of  activ¬ 
ism  says:  “Until  recent  times  fear 
and  compulsion  have  been  conspicuous 
elements  in  the  schools.” 

This  was  probably  tme  in  most  Ro¬ 
man  schools  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
evidence  of  sculpture  and  painting  and 
from  Horace’s  reference  to  that 
“plagosum  Orbilium”  of  his  child¬ 
hood.  For  a  completely  modem  view, 
however,  we  may  look  to  Cicero  when 
he  declares  that  “fear  is  never  a  last¬ 
ing  teacher  of  duty,”  and  to  Quin¬ 
tilian’s  statement  about  corporal  pun¬ 
ishment  : 

“I  disapprove  of  flogging.  If  a 
child  is  so  insensible  to  instmction 
that  reproof  is  useless,  he  will,  like 
the  worst  type  of  slave,  become  hard¬ 
ened  to  blows.” 

Occasional  educators  down  through 
the  ages  and  an  increasing  number  in 
modem  times  have  stressed  “varied 
and  happy  activity,”  “free  play,” 
“games  and  recreation.”  Long  before 
their  day  Quintilian’s  experience  had 
taught  him  the  need  for  relaxation 
and  the  necessity  of  “an  atmosphere 
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of  love,  friendliness,  and  understand¬ 
ing  instead  of  fear  and  compulsion  in 
the  school.”  In  the  first  century  A. 
D.  this  master  teacher  wrote: 

“Above  all  things  we  must  take 
care  that  the  child,  who  is  not  old 
enough  yet  to  love  his  studies,  does 
not  come  to  hate  them  and  dread  the 
bitterness  which  he  has  once  tasted, 
even  when  the  years  of  infancy  are 
left  behind;  his  studies  must  be  made 
amusement ;  he  must  be  questioned 
and  praised  and  taught  to  rejoice  when 
he  has  done  well. 

All  our  pupils  will  require  some  re¬ 
laxation,  not  merely  because  there  is 
nothing  in  this  world  that  can  stand 
continued  strain  and  even  unthinking 
and  inanimate  objects  are  unable  to 
maintain  their  strength  unless  given 
intervals  of  rest,  but  because  study  de¬ 
pends  on  the  good  will  of  the  student, 
a  quality  that  cannot  be  secured  by 
compulsion.  I  approve  of  play  in  the 
young;  it  is  a  sign  of  lively  disposi¬ 
tion  ;  nor  will  you  ever  lead  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  boy  who  is  gloomy  and  in 
a  continual  state  of  depression  is  ever 
likely  to  show  alertness  of  mind  in 
his  work.” 

That  Seneca  concurred  in  this  senti¬ 
ment  is  shown  by  his  statement :  “The 
mind  must  be  given  relaxation ;  it  will 
arise  better  and  keener  after  resting.” 

In  modern  times  we  attribute  many 
of  the  shortcomings  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  fact  that  the  schools  are 
now  expected  to  teach  all  the  children 
of  all  the  people.  Education  of  the 
masses,  which  Washington,  Jefferson, 
and  thinkers  of  today  have  considered 
necessary  to  the  success  of  government 
by  the  people,  was  an  ideal,  at  least, 
in  ancient  times.  Quintilian  must 
have  thought  that  the  scope  of  educa¬ 
tion  was  too  limited  in  his  age,  for  he 


declares  that  “every  man’s  child  de¬ 
serves  equal  attention.” 

The  idea  of  an  integrated  curricu¬ 
lum  is  so  old  that,  like  styles  in  cloth¬ 
ing,  it  has  become  modern  again.  In 
fact  it  seems  to  have  been  the  plan  in 
those  golden  days,  and  departmental¬ 
ization  to  have  been  a  result  of  de¬ 
cadence  in  education.  Quintilian 
speaks  with  regret  of  the  time  when 
“the  art  of  letters  and  music  were 
once  united  and  the  same  instructors 
were  employed  for  the  teaching  of 
•both.”  And  again  he  mentions  a 
“single  branch  of  study  split  into  its 
component  parts,  and,  thanks  to  the 
indolence  of  its  professors,  regarded 
as  consisting  of  several  distinct  sub¬ 
jects.”  Can  it  be  this  same  inertia 
persisting  in  the  teaching  profession 
that  causes  an  integrated  program  to 
be  contemplated  with  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling  ? 

Modern  tools  for  testing  and  mea¬ 
suring  were  unknown  in  the  first  cen¬ 
tury,  but  that  earnest  teacher  Quin¬ 
tilian  thought  testing  a  good  idea.  He 
believed  that  a  skillful  teacher  would 
make  it  his  first  care,  as  soon  as  a 
boy  was  entrusted  to  him,  to  ascertain 
his  ability  and  character.  Experience 
had  taught  the  teacher  what  charac¬ 
teristics  indicated  certain  desirable  or 
undesirable  traits. 

Individual  differences  have  existed 
since  Cain,  without  guidance,  chose 
to  become  “a  tiller  of  the  ground,” 
while  Abel  preferred  to  be  “a  keeper 
of  sheep”;  and  Esau,  following  his 
natural  bent,  “was  a  cunning  hunter 
and  a  man  of  the  field,”  while  his 
brother  Jacob  “was  a  plain  man  dwell¬ 
ing  in  tents.”  Conscientious  teachers 
have  in  all  ages  attempted  to  provide 
for  these  variations  in  interests  and 
ability.  The  Roman  teacher,  too, 
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recognized  individual  differences  and 
the  necessity  for  adjustment  to  take 
care  of  them. 

There  is  no  ground,  he  felt,  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  only  a  few  can  learn  and 
that  the  majority  are  so  slow  that  edu¬ 
cation  for  them  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
effort.  Our  minds  are  endowed  with 
such  sagacity  and  activity  that  the 
soul  is  believed  to  come  from  heaven. 
Those  who  are  dull  and  unteachable 
are  exceptional.  Children  show  prom¬ 
ise  of  many  talents;  and  when  this 
promise  fails  to  develop  as  the  child 
grows,  it  is  due  to  lack  of  necessary 
attention.  As  there  are  degrees  in 
talent,  so  there  will  be  differences  in 
accomplishment.  But  there  is  no  in¬ 
dividual  who  gains  nothing  from  edu¬ 
cation. 

A  good  teacher  is  able  to  differen¬ 
tiate  between  the  abilities  of  his  pupils 
and  to  know  their  natural  bent.  There 
is  no  limit  to  natural  gifts,  and  mind 
differs  from  mind  almost  as  much  as 
body  from  body.  Teachers  should 
foster  natural  advantages  and  guide 
talents  along  the  lines  which  they  in¬ 
stinctively  tend  to  follow.  After  not¬ 
ing  individual  gifts,  the  teacher  will 
adapt  instruction  to  individual  needs, 
for  it  is  desirable  to  differentiate 
courses  to  fit  special  aptitudes. 

No  teacher  should  set  himself 
against  the  will  of  nature.  The  fact 
that  capacity  for  learning  is  inade¬ 
quate  does  not  prove  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  learn  anything.  In  the 
case  of  weaker  understandings  conces¬ 
sions  must  be  made  and  the  pupil 
allowed  to  do  the  thing  that  lies  in  his 
power.  The  teacher  is  urged  to  pro¬ 
vide  softer  food  for  weak  and  unde¬ 
veloped  minds  and  “to  suffer  them  to 
take  their  fill  of  the  milk  of  the  more 
attractive  studies.”  With  brighter 


minds,  no  talent  should  be  uncared 
for.  Two  courses  must  be  avoided; 
to  attempt  the  impossible ;  to  change  a 
pupil  from  what  he  can  do  well  to 
something  for  which  he  is  less  well 
suited. 

Since  education,  according  to  Spen¬ 
cer,  must  be  “a  preparation  to  live 
completely,”  and,  to  be  effective,  must 
function  in  the  pupil’s  everyday  life 
now  as  well  as  in  the  future,  he  needs 
the  conditions  of  a  social  group.  “The 
give  and  take  of  the  classroom  discus¬ 
sion,”  writes  Thayer,  “generates  ideas 
that  would  otherwise  remain  unborn. 
Such  discussions  are  invaluable  for 
developing  intellectual  habits:  open- 
mindedness,  tolerance,  a  sense  of  fair 
play.  It  is  through  such  repeated  ex¬ 
periences  that  it  is  possible  to  train 
children  to  respect  intellectual  hon¬ 
esty,  to  consider  the  merits  of  opinions 
different  from  their  own,  and  to  sub¬ 
mit  their  views  to  the  acid  test  of 
facts.” 

Cicero  and  Quintilian  also  believed 
in  working  in  a  social  group.  The 
former  says,  “to  be  drawn  by  study 
away  from  active  life  is  contrary  to 
moral  duty”;  and  the  latter  remarks: 

“The  pupil  should  become  accus¬ 
tomed  from  his  childhood  to  move  in 
society  without  fear  and  habituated  to 
a  life  far  removed  from  that  of  the 
pale  student,  the  solitary,  and  the  re¬ 
cluse.  The  learning  of  the  jrecluse  is 
but  the  theory  of  the  hermit.  Where 
shall  he  acquire  that  instinct  which  we 
call  common  feeling,  if  he  secludes 
himself  from  that  intercourse  which 
is  natural  not  merely  to  mankind  but 
even  to  dumb  animals  ?” 

To  return  to  that  excellent  idea  that 
education  must  function  in  the  pupil’s 
everyday  life,  let  us  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  Seneca  wrote  as  emphatically 
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and  angrily  as  could  any  exasperated 
educator  of  1947 :  “We  are  learning 
for  school,  not  for  life/* 

The  problem  of  training  the  masses 
to  use  their  leisure  time  worthily  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  the  Homan  mind  even 
as  it  vexes  the  twentieth  century. 
Though  sports  and  amusements  galore 
were  provided,  Quintilian  and  Cicero 
felt  sure  that  they  had  found  the  true 
solution.  Quintilian  suggests  for  the 
person  seeking  lasting  rewards  that  in¬ 
stead  of  going  to  the  ancient  equival¬ 
ents  of  the  movies  or  the  races  or 
spending  his  time  shooting  craps  or  in 
idle  talk  or  banqueting,  he  learn  music 
or  mathematics.  “For  by  this  he  will 
win  a  richer  harvest  of  delight  than 
can  ever  be  gathered  from  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  the  ignorant,  since  among  the 
many  gifts  of  providence  to  man  not 
the  least  is  this,  that  the  highest  plea¬ 
sure  is  the  child  of  virtue.” 

Cicero  would  have  a  man,  whatever 
his  calling  in  life,  apply  himself  to 
the  study  of  literature  : 

“Even  if  there  were  not  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  reaped  from  it,  and  if 
it  were  only  pleasure  that  is  sought 
from  these  studies,  still  I  imagine  you 
would  consider  it  a  most  reasonable 
employment  of  the  mind;  for  other 
occupations  are  not  suited  to  every 
time,  nor  to  every  age  or  place;  but 
these  studies  are  the  food  of  youth,  the 
delight  of  old  age,  the  ornament  of 
prosperity,  the  refuge  and  comfort  of 
adversity,  a  delight  at  home  and  no 
hindrance  abroad ;  they  are  compan¬ 
ions  by  night,  and  in  travel,  and  in 
the  country.” 

Counselors  the  country  over  would 
do  well  to  read  Cicero’s  De  officiis. 
This  father’s  advice  to  his  son  away 
at  school  is  just  as  sound  now  as  the 
day  it  was  written.  For  vocational 


guidance  read  at  least  chapters  XXXI 
—XXXIV,  Book  I. 

“Above  all,”  says  Cicero,  “we  must 
decide  what  manner  of  man  we  wish 
to  be  and  what  calling  in  life  we  would 
follow;  and  this  is  the  most  difficult 
problem  in  the  world.  For  it  is  in  the 
years  of  early  youth,  when  our  judg¬ 
ment  is  most  immature,  that  each  of 
us  decides  that  his  calling  in  life  shall 
be  that  to  which  he  has  taken  a  special 
liking.  Thus  he  becomes  engaged  in 
some  particular  calling  and  career  in 
life  before  he  is  fit  to  decide  intelli¬ 
gently  what  is  best  for  him.”  He  then 
goes  on  to  discuss  choice  by  accident, 
by  natural  inclination,  by  Fortune,  as 
well  as  change  of  vocation  if  a  mis¬ 
take  has  been  made.  Practical  sug¬ 
gestions  are  added  on  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  counsel  and  guidance. 

Even  phonetic  spelling  had  an  ad¬ 
vocate  in  Quintilian  who  some  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  years  ago  believed  that 
“words  should  be  spelled  as  they  are 
pronounced.”  Youth  has  not  changed 
appreciably  in  this  period  of  time. 
Quintilian  bemoaned  the  fact  that 
“even  our  style  of  speaking  is  infected 
with  all  the  faults  of  modern  decad¬ 
ence”  and  viewed  with  alarm  the  trend 
of  “modern  music  weakened  by  the 
melodies  of  •  our  effeminate  stage.” 
The  teacher  even  then  could  not  afford 
to  be  dry  for  fear  of  revolting  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  and  offending 
their  ears,  “which  are  nowadays 
grown  somewhat  over-sensitive.” 

Could  Horace  have  felt  a  premoni¬ 
tion  of  the  culminating  activity-to-be 
when  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  little 
cakes  were  given  to  children  when 
they  completed  the  ABC  unit  ? 

Roman  and  American  educators  are 
in  complete  agreement  in  the  matter 
of  the  duty  of  teaching  citizenship  for 
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today  as  well  as  for  tomorrow.  Both 
nations  have  recognized  “the  need  for 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
struggles,  aspirations,  and  influences 
which  produced  their  political  struc¬ 
tures.” 

For  the  Roman  ideal  of  citizenship 
let  the  student  of  this  subject  turn  to 
Cicero.  When  all  has  been  said  and 
done,  little  can  be  added  to  what  this 
best  of  good  citizens  wrote  about  civic 
duty.  To  the  thoughtful  reader  of  to¬ 
day  the  orations  against  Catiline  are 
not  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  fore¬ 
most  orator  of  his  time  to  make  bril¬ 
liant  speeches,  nor  of  a  politician  to 
crush  the  rival  faction,  nor  of  an  exe¬ 
cutive  officer  to  perform  his  consular 
duty.  They  are  of  far  greater  value 
to  the  twentieth  century ;  they  picture 
vividly  the  classes  of  society,  the  dan¬ 
gers  lurking  in  unemployment  and  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  unrest,  the  contrast 
between  the  dangerous  citizen  and  the 
man  to  whom  the  safety  of  his  fellow 
citizens  and  the  welfare  of  his  state 
are  much  dearer  than  his  life. 

Cicero,  too,  lived  in  days  as  distract¬ 
ing  as  this  atomic  age,  when  another 
old  order  was  giving  place  to  new. 
His  De  officiis  sums  up  sound,  practi¬ 
cal,  timeless  ideas  on  such  vital  sub¬ 
jects  as  these :  duty  to  society,  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  office,  good  citizenship,  personal 
service,  statesmanship,  official  in- 
t^ity,  character,  and  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man. 

What  kind  of  teacher  did  the  world 
of  the  first  century  demand?  Quin¬ 
tilian  had  definite  ideas  about  that, 
too.  The  teacher  must  be  educated 
and  not  confine  himself  to  the  rules 
in  the  elementary  text-books.  He 
must  give  his  pupils  much  additional 
information.  He  should  adopt  a  pai^ 
ental  attitude  toward  his  pupils  as  the 


representative  of  those  who  have  en¬ 
trusted  their  children  to  him.  The 
teacher  must  be  free  from  vice  him¬ 
self  and  refuse  to  tolerate  it  in  others. 
He  should  be  strict,  but  not  austere,- 
for  that  would  make  him  unpopular. 
He  should  be  genial,  but  not  too  fami¬ 
liar,  for  familiarity  breeds  contempt. 
The  more  he  admonishes  about  what  is 
good  and  honorable  the  less  he  will 
have  to  punish.  He  must  control  his 
temper  without,  however,  shutting  his 
eyes  to  faults  requiring  correction.  He 
must  be  free  from  affectation,  kindly, 
industrious,  keeping  his  class  busy,  but 
without  too  much  to  do.  He  must  be 
ready  to  answer  questions  and  put 
questions  to  those  who  sit  silent.  He 
must  praise  his  pupils  neither  grudg¬ 
ingly,  for  this  leads  to  distaste  for 
work,  nor  overgenerously,  for  this  pro¬ 
duces  complacent  self-satisfaction.  It 
is  the  incompetent  teacher  who  gives 
approval  to  faulty  work. 

In  correcting  faults  the  teacher 
should  avoid  sarcasm  and  above  all 
abuse,  for  rebukes  implying  positive 
dislike  discourage  industry.  If  pupils 
are  rightly  instructed,  the  teacher 
should  be  the  object  of  their  affection 
and  respect.  A  dry  teacher  is  to  be 
avoided,  even  as  we  avoid  a  dry  and 
acid  soil  for  plants  that  are  young  and 
tender.  With  such  a  teacher  the 
growth  of  the  child  is  stunted.  A 
skillful  teacher  will  be  a  student  of  the 
human  mind  and  character  and  will 
provide  courses  to  suit  each  individual. 
He  will  realize  when  his  days  of  use¬ 
fulness  are  drawing  to  a  close  and  will 
retire  while  his  services  are  still  in 
demand. 

In  their  effort  at  setting  up  high 
standards  for  the  teaching  profession 
and  for  selection  of  candidates  for 
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teacher  training,  have  modern  edu¬ 
cators  progressed  far  beyond  Quin¬ 
tilian’s  ideal?  The  United  States  of 
1947  would  be  blessed  if  it  had  thou¬ 
sands  who  met  these  requirements. 

And  so  pedagc^cal  discussion  flows 
freely  to  the  conclusion  that  what  Mr. 
Bobbitt  recklessly  terms  “the  eld 
archaic  conception  of  education”  is 


slowly  becoming  modern  once  more. 
Those  who  seek  to  make  a  contribution 
to  progress  in  education  may  profit¬ 
ably  search  Latin  literature  for  ideas. 
Let  such  educators,  however,  bear  in 
mind  Quintilian’s  charge  that  “some 
have  altered  even  what  was  sound  in 
order  to  establish  a  claim  to  original¬ 
ity.” 


Two  Important  Books  in  Industrial  Education* 

WuxiAM  P.  Scabs 
New  York  Uniyersity 


For  years,  two  of  the  standard  books  in 
the  field  of  industrial  education  have  been 
Ericson’s  Teaching  Probleme  in  Induatrial 
Arte  and  Friese’s  Exploring  the  Manual 
Arta.  Whole  ^nerations  of  teachers  of 
industrial  arts  and  vocational-industrial 
teachers  have  grown  up  with  these  books. 
Both  texts  were  sound,  sincere  and  help¬ 
ful.  Teacher-training  institutions  used 
them  in  the  classroom,  in-service  teachers 
referred  to  them  in  the  solution  of  their 
daily  problems,  and  the  shelves  of  super¬ 
visors  and  directors  bore  these  volumes. 

Now  from  the  Manual  Arts  Press 
(Peoria,  Illinois)  come  two  new  books 
from  the  same  authors,  and  both  are 
bound  to  become  as  important  as  their 
forerunners.  Emanual  E.  Ericson,  this 
time,  presents  Tettching  the  Induatrial 
Arta,  a  very  helpful  and  well-organized 
text  aimed  to  encourage  teachers  in  serv¬ 
ice,  and  those  who  are  in  preparation  for 
teaching,  to  recognize  and  to  analyze  the 
many  problems,  challenges,  and  opportuni¬ 


ties  that  confront  them  as  teachers,  and 
to  offer  suggestions  that  will  lead  to  a 
more  effective  and  satisfying  teaching 
career.  The  book  is  extremely  practical 
and  such  topics  as  backgrounds,  psychol¬ 
ogical  principles,  patterns  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  class  management,  teaching  methods, 
and  lesson  planning  are  treated  in  detaU. 

The  second  book  is  John  F.  Friese’s 
Courae  Making  in  Induatrial  Education. 
This  volume  will  have  value  for  both 
those  in  industrial  arts  and  those  in  vo¬ 
cational-industrial  education.  The  voliune 
is  both  a  textbook  and  an  instructional 
manual.  In  the  task  of  course  making. 
Professor  Friese  develops  the  plan,  the 
outline,  and  the  format  in  a  manner  that 
is  both  logically  and  psychologically 
sound. 

Both  of  these  books  are  worthy  succes¬ 
sors  to  those  that  came  from  the  pens  of 
the  same  authors  a  decade  or  more  ago. 
Both  are  “musts”  for  people  in  industrial 
arts  and  vocational-industrial  education. 


*  Elricson,  Etnanual  E.:  Teaching  the  Industrial  Arts.  The  Manual  Arts  Press.  Peoria. 
Illinois,  1946.  384  pages. 

Friese,  John  P.:  Course  Making  in  industrial  Education.  The  Manual  Arta  Preaa 
Peoria,  Illinois,  1946.  297  pages. 
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The  role  of  the  classics  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  cannot  be  di¬ 
vorced  from  a  consideration  of 
certain  prevalent  educational  theories. 
For  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  these 
theories  have  been  disseminated  by  de¬ 
partments  of  education,  studied  in 
teachers’  colleges,  and  regarded  by 
some  authorities  as  sacrosanct.  The 
extent  to  which  the  present  attitude 
toward  the  classics  has  been  molded 
by  these  theories  is  diflScult  to  mea¬ 
sure.  Nevertheless,  far  too  many  clas¬ 
sicists,  in  my  judgment,  have  thought 
that  time  would  eventually  erase  the 
influence  of  many  of  these  theories. 
On  the  contrary,  however,  as  a  result 
of  the  apathy  of  many  teachers  of  the 
liberal  arts,  secondary  schools  are  often 
securely  in  the  hands  of  the  education¬ 
ists.  If,  then,  teachers  of  the  liberal 
arts  desire  to  make  their  significant 
contribution  to  the  development  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  the  influence  of  the 
generation  of  students  and  administra¬ 
tors  who  have  been  nurtured  by  the 
effluvia  of  certain  educational  theories 
can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

The  liberal  arts  have  been  examined 
in  recent  years;  necessary  changes  are 
already  being  effected.  A  similar 
scrutiny  of  the  methods  of  the  educa¬ 
tionists,  long  past  due,  must  now  be 


made,  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  usual  explanation  of  unattractive 
salaries  alone  accounts  for  an  apparent 
trend  away  from  teacher  training.  Al¬ 
though  the  enrollment  in  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  country  had  reached 
an  unprecedented  height  in  1946,  that 
in  teachers’  colleges  was  still  below 
pre-war  levels.^  The  superficial  meth¬ 
ods  and  courses  of  teachers’  colleges, 
according  to  a  group  of  Louisiana 
schoolmen,  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  present  teacher  shortage.* 

For  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
we  have  been  witnessing  the  growing 
pains  of  a  new  profession.  During 
this  period,  some  educationists  have 
made  mistakes.  These  mistakes  have 
included  erroneous  views  on  the  value 
of  the  classics  in  American  education. 
The  classicist,  therefore,  must  partici¬ 
pate  in  an  examination  which  should 
analyze  and  expose,  wherever  neces¬ 
sary,  prevailing  educational  theory. 
The  classicist  cannot  limit  himself  to 
the  educationists’  views  on  the  classics 
but  must  direct  attention  also  to  general 
aspects  of  the  educationists’  methods 
which  have  to  a  large  extent  shaped 
the  present  popular  opinion  of  the 
classics. 

It  is  a  truism,  it  seems  to  me,  ac¬ 
cepted  by  students  of  education  candid 


1  B.  Fine,  “Teachers’  Colleges  are  Shunned  Despite  the  Shortage  and  Crowding 
of  Other  Schools,”  The  \ew  York  Time»,  May  26,  1946,  p.  E.7.  Cf.  Time,  XLVIII  (1946), 
No.  11,  p.  59  for  the  information  that  fewer  than  half  of  the  new  students  at  Mil¬ 
waukee’s  State  Teachers  College  and  only  ten  percent  of  those  at  San  Diego  State 
College  were  enrolled  in  teacher  training. 

2  M.  Illson,  “Teacher  Colleges  Face  Criticism,”  The  New  York  Times,  September 
8.  1946,  p.  E.7. 
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enough  to  admit  it,  that  education 
courses  are  often  replete  with  otiose 
emphases  on  the  obvious,  needless  du¬ 
plications,  excessive  stress  on  peda¬ 
gogy,  a  concomitant  neglect  of  subject- 
matter,  and  a  frequent  dissemination 
of  false  notions. 

An  example  of  an  otiose  emphasis 
on  the  obvious  appears  in  a  beginners^ 
book  in  education  which  contains  the 
following  observation  on  the  “Univer¬ 
sality  of  Individual  Differences”: 

“Of  the  billions  of  fishes  in  the  sea, 
of  the  thousands  of  leaves  upon  a  tree, 
of  the  countless  snowflakes  in  a  snow¬ 
storm,  of  the  billions  of  pebbles  along 
the  beach,  and  of  the  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  world,  any  careful  and  de¬ 
tailed  examinations  will  show  that  no 
two  specimens  are  alike.  Even  casual 
observation  will  show  that  individual 
differences  are  universal.  It  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  find  two  pupils 
with  many  similar  characteristics.”* 

An  awareness  of  individual  differ¬ 
ences,  however,  is  nothing  new.  Plato 
stated  this  principle  succinctly  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

...  we  are  not  all  alike;  there  are 
diversities  of  natures  among  us  which 
are  adapted  to  different  occupations.* 

Quintilian  says  simply  of  the  same 
matter: 

Praestat  tameii  ingenio  alius  ali- 
um.® 

Another  illustration  of  padding  the 
obvious  appears  under  the  caption 
“Knowledge  of  subjects  to  be  taught” : 


“A  person  cannot  teach  something 
which  he  does  not  know;  he  may  make 
the  attempt,  but  the  result  is  sure  to  be 
a  bluffing,  stumbling,  and  bungling 
effort.  Therefore  another  requisite 
for  the  teacher  is  an  excellent  com¬ 
mand  of  the  subjects  which  he  will 
teach.  Arithmetic  cannot  be  taught 
unless  the  teacher  knows  arithmetic, 
and  grammar  cannot  be  taught  unless 
the  teacher  knows  grammar.  The 
same  remark  is  true  for  all  subjects.”* 

After  a  reading  of  the  recent  hand¬ 
books  on  pedagogy,  one  is  often  left 
with  the  impression  that  the  principles 
discussed  are  the  discoveries  of  recent 
times.  Modern  books,  on  the  contrarv, 
are  in  many  cases  only  bringing  for^h 
methods  which  good  teachers  have  al¬ 
ways  advocated.  Listed  below,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  some  of  the  “modem” 
points  of  educational  significance 
which  Quintilian  discussed: 

a.  The  educability  of  all  children, 
1.1.1-4. 

b.  The  importance  of  environ¬ 
ment,  1. 1.4-9. 

c.  The  significance  of  childhood 
impressions,  1.1.5. 

d.  Pre-school  training  or  the  prop¬ 
er  use  of  ages  one  to  seven,  1.1.15-19. 

e.  The  proper  motivation  of  young 
children,  1.1.20. 

f.  On  teaching  the  alphabet,  1.  1. 
24-37. 

g.  The  importance  of  relaxation 
and  of  holidays,  1.3.8-11. 

h.  The  educational  value  of  games. 


1.3.11-12. 

3  W.  G.  Reeder,  A  Firnt  Course  in  Education,  revised  edition.  New  York,  1945, 

p.  208. 

4  Republic,  370,  translated  by  B.  Jowett,  The  Modern  Library,  p.  61. 

5  Institutio  Oratorio,  1,  1,  2-3. 

6  Reeder,  op.  cit.,  pp.  517-518.  Another  illustration  of  this  point  appears  in  J.  L. 
Mursell,  The  Psychology  of  Secondary  School  Training,  New  York,  1932,  p.  65,  in  which 
the  author  describes  the  law  of  recency  as  follows :  “This  is  the  principle  that  some- 
thinff  recently  learned  is  more  efficiently  gfrasped  and  can  be  more  effectively  repro¬ 
duced  than  something  equally  well  learned  some  time  ago.” 

7  Institutio  Oratorio. 
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i.  Objections  to  the  application  of  is  not  much  better.  Regular  elemen- 
corporal  punishment  in  school,  1.3.13-  tarv  school  teachers  must  have  com- 
18.  pleted  forty  semeeter  credits  in  educa- 

Although  Quintilian,  many  cen-  tion ;  junior  and  senior  high  school 
turies  ago,  gave  an  adequate  treatment  teachers  must  have  had  not  less  than 
to  most  of  these  points,  recent  books  twenty-four  semester  credits  in  educa- 
have  devoted  entire  chapters  to  the  tion.*®  The  prescription  of  such  a  re- 
sanie  points  without  adding  much  of  quirement  is  at  least  open  to  question, 
significance.  Is  it  desirable  for  a  prospective  high 

Closely  related  to  the  distention  of  school  teacher  to  devote  twenty-four 
the  evident  is  the  duplication  appar-  hours  to  courses  in  education,  when  a 
ent  in  many  courses.  A  cursory  ex-  teacher  is  expected  to  enlarge  the  stu- 
amination  of  standard  textbooks  on  dents’  horizon  and  to  reveal  a  richer 
junior  and  senior  high  school  methods  and  more  complex  world  than  that 
reveals  considerable  overlapping  and  which  the  students  bring  with  them 
raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the  to  the  classroom  ? 
problems  of  junior  and  senior  high  Defects  of  the  type  which  I  have  al- 
schools  are  sufficiently  different  to  re-  ready  described  should  be  sufficient  to 
quire  two  separate  courses.  Discus-  demonstrate  that  certain  educationists 
sions  of  visual  aids  and  the  radio,  for  have  been  far  from  infallible  in  their 
example,  appear  in  textbooks  designed  zeal  to  improve  the  American  educa- 
for  prospective  teachers  of  both  junior  tional  system.  In  addition^  however, 
high  and  secondary  schools.*  !Much  of  the  educationists  have  often  been  re- 
the  other  material  in  books  of  this  tvpe  sponsible  for  the  dissemination  of  false 
is  applicable  to  junior  and  senior  high  notions  about  the  value  of  certain 
school  alike.  Why  two  books?  Why  school  subjects.  Few  subjects  have 
two  courses  ?  If  the  duplication  is  as  suffered  in  this  respect  more  than  the 
rife  as  a  cursory  examination  indi-  classics.  For  many  years  it  has  been 
cates,  much  valuable  time  is  lost  and  customary  for  the  educationists  to 
matters  of  importance  must  therefore  point  to  the  classics  as  examples  of  a 
be  neglected.  decadent  educational  program.  “Lat- 

It  is  also  evident  that  requirements  inless”  and  “Greekless”  students  have 
in  “hours  of  education,”  originally  set  often  accepted  the  fashionable  dis¬ 
up  in  many  cases  because  of  the  edu-  paragement  of  the  classics.  The  clas- 
cationists’  influence,  often  result  in  a  sicist,  therefore,  must  dissipate  what- 
concomitant  neglect  of  subject-matter,  ever  false  notions  exist  and  must  show 
Prospective  elementary  school  teachers  how  great  a  contribution  the  classics 
in  certain  I^ouisiana  teachers’  colleges  can  make  to  secondary  education.  In 
take  only  twelve  hours  of  English  and  order  to  achieve  the  latter,  the  classi- 
six  hours  of  mathematics,  as  compared  cist  must  often  translate  his  subject 
with  forty-one  hours  of  education.®  into  the  current  language  of  curricu- 
The  situation  in  our  nation’s  Capital  him  builders,  for  experience  has  shown 

8  Cf.  J.  O.  Umstattd,  Secondary  School  Teaching,  new  edition,  Boston,  1944,  pp. 
290-359  for  chapters  entitled  “Visual  Aids  in  Learninjf  Exercises”  and  “The  Radio  in 
Education;”  and  M.  M.  Smith  et  al..  Junior  High  School  Education^  New  York  and 
London,  1942,  pp.  287-319  for  chapter  entitled  “Objective  Aids  to  Instruction.” 

9  M.  Illson,  lor.  cit.,  p.  E.7. 

10  Excerpts  from  School  Document  No.  28  and  Chapter  IX  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  Public  Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  pp.  4,  6,  7,  12. 
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that  when  the  teacher  of  the  claasica 
ignores  prevailing  educational  trends, 
he  often  runs  the  risk  of  doing  irre¬ 
parable  damage  to  the  cause  of  classi¬ 
cal  instruction.”  The  classicist  knows 
that  there  are  few  fundamental  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  did  not  deal.  Whenever  the  edu¬ 
cationists  change  their  cant,  the  classi¬ 
cist  should  demonstrate  that,  no  matter 
in  what  argot  the  aims  of  education 
may  be  stated,  there  are  few  subjects 
from  art  to  zoology  which  cannot  be 
illumined  by  the  classics.  The  seven 
cardinal  principles  of  education,  for 
example,  are  viewed  with  high  regard 
by  educationists.**  Therefore,  as  long 
as  these  principles  enjoy  their  present 
sacrosanct ity,  the  classicist  should  in¬ 
terpret  his  subject  in  the  light  of 
them. 

“Command  of  fundamental  pro¬ 
cesses,”  the  second  of  the  seven  card¬ 
inal  principles,  has  as  its  objective  the 
command  of  certain  processes  such  as 
reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of 
oral  and  written  expression.  In  spite 
of  the  importance  which  is  attached  to 
this  principle,  it  is  now  an  accepted 
fact  among  both  high  school  teachers 
and  college  professors  that  students  to¬ 
day  do  not  speak  understanding^  or 
read  well.  It  is  the  educationists 
themselves,  in  my  judgment,  who  must 
share  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  poor  reading  and  writing 
habits  of  today’s  students.  Almost 
calamitous  in  its  enervating  effect 
upon  the  student’s  ability  to  express 


himself  has  been  the  widespread  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  “circlings,”  “matching!,” 
and  “completions,”  of  the  so-called 
new-type  examination.  I  can  conceive 
of  a  situation  in  which  a  student  maj 
“check”  his  way  out  of  many  coursei 
w'ithout  having  ever  written  a  complete 
sentence,  to  say  nothing  of  a  complete 
paragraph.  Further,  according  to  the 
recommendations  of  certain  investig»> 
tors,  the  solution  for  current  vocabu¬ 
lary  problems  should  be  sought  in  the 
excision  of  “difficult”  words  from  not 
only  secondary  but  even  college  texts.** 
Such  a  “solution”  is  no  solution. 

That  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek  can  contribute  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  English  words  has  been  appar¬ 
ent  ever  since  the  publication  of 
Robert  Cawdrey’s  A  Table  AlphaheH- 
call  in  1604.  An  acquaintance  with 
important  Latin  and  Grwk  roots, 
whether  acquired  in  language  coursei 
or  in  separate  vocabulary  courses, 
would  make  unnecessary  systematic 
vocabulary  training  often  required  to 
promote  the  understanding  of  mathe¬ 
matical,  geographical,  historical  and 
other  terminology.*^  A  student  of  the 
classical  languages,  particularly  if  hii‘ 
attention  is  called  to  the  identical  ele¬ 
ments  involved  in  the  transfer,  knows 
hundreds  of  roots  from  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  common  and  technical  words 
are  derived.  Such  a  student  needi 
little  training  in  vocabulary;  he  can 
devote  his  entire  energies  to  the  study 
of  a  particular  subject. 

There  are  two  frequently  repeated 


11  In  this  connection,  see  my  articles  written  at  a  time  when  many  administra¬ 
tors  were  demandinfr  that  “war  aims”  should  determine  the  offerings  of  the  secondary 
schools:  “The  Classics  as  a  Basis  for  the  Study  of  World  War  II,”  The  Classical  Out¬ 
look,  XIX  (1942),  pp.  53-54  and  “The  Classics  and  War  Aims  in  Secondary  Education," 
The  Cla»tieal  Outlook,  XX  (1943),  pp.  33-34. 

12  J.  G.  Umstattd,  pp.  30-31. 

13  E,  N.  Stevenson.  “An  Investigation  of  the  Vocabulary  Problem  in  College 
Biologj-,"  Journal  of  Educational  PsffChology,  XXVIII  (1937),  pp.  663-672;  M.  L.  Fisher, 
“Vocabularv  Difficulties  of  Students  in  Educational  Psychology’,”  Educational  Research 
Record,  I  (1928),  pp.  19-23,  27-30. 

14  A.  I.  Gates,  et  al..  Educational  Psychology,  New  York,  1942,  p.  442. 
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objections  to  the  aid  which  Latin  and 
Greek  can  offer  for  the  solution  of  the 
grave  problems  of  vocabulary  difficul¬ 
ties.  (1)  If  half  the  time  required 
for  Latin  or  Greek  were  given  to  the 
additional  study  of  English,  the  re¬ 
sults  would  be  far  better.  Few  Eng¬ 
lish  teachers,  however,  even  under  such 
circumstances,  would  refuse  the  bene¬ 
fits  that  would  be  derived  from  classi¬ 
cal  instruction.  The  problems  of  read¬ 
ing  and  of  written  expression  are  so 
serious  that  assistance  from  every 
source  is  welcomed  by  most  teachers. 
The  educationists  themselves  admit 
the  need  for  special  work  in  vocabu¬ 
lary  study  if  students  are  to  improve 
their  comprehension  of  school  sub¬ 
jects.*®  A  recent  book  on  remedial 
reading  attaches  importance  to  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  roots.*® 
(2)  The  second  objection  is  so  incredi¬ 
ble  that  the  exact  language  of  one  of 
its  protagonists  should  be  cited: 

“It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  argue 
that  such  instruction  (i.e.  in  English 
words  derived  from  Latin,  allusions  to 
the  classics  in  literature  and  history) 
tends  to  make  the  Latin  class  also  a 
class  in  English  word  study,  mythol¬ 
ogy,  and  ancient  history.  There  is 
surely  a  question  as  to  whether  such 
values  cannot  be  obtained  more  direct¬ 
ly  and  much  more  economically,  with¬ 
out  the  burden  of  the  complicated 
Latin  grammar  and  syntax,”*'^ 

Such  a  statement,  in  my  opinion, 
shows  no  understanding  of  the  mean¬ 


ing  of  education,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
significance  of  classical  culture.  When 
I  read  a  statement  of  this  type, 
Northpop’s  recent  observation  omnes 
to  my  mind,  namely,  that  professors 
of  education  have  been  attracted  to  cei^ 
tain  erroneous  assumptions  derived 
from  Dewey  because  they  are  thereby 
freed  from  the  need  of  knowing  any 
specific  subject  they  teach.**  The 
classics  are  valuable  for  the  very  rea¬ 
son  that  Pressey  considers  them  ob¬ 
jectionable.  A  class  in  Latin  or 
Greek,  it  is  true,  may  be  a  class  not 
only  in  word  study,  mythology,  and 
ancient  history,  but  also  in  political 
science,  economics,  philosophy,  or  even 
education.  Finally,  the  complicated 
Latin  which  Pressey  regards  as  a  bur¬ 
den,  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Harv¬ 
ard  Report,  valuable  in  illuminating 
the  svntax  and  vocabularv  of  Eng¬ 
lish.** 

Similarly,  the  classicist  should  show 
that  the  classics  can  serve  other  card¬ 
inal  principles  of  education.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  first  principle  of 
“health,”  it  might  be  pointed  out  that 
today’s  student  can  learn  much  from 
the  Greek  tradition  of  athletics  and 
from  the  educational  ideal  of  “mens 
Sana  in  corpore  sano”  appearing  in 
Juvenal. 

A  study  of  Periclean  Athens  would 
not  be  inappropriate  in  a  unit  having 
as  its  objective  the  fifth  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciple  “civic  education.”  The  Funeral 
Oraticm  of  Pericles,  for  example, 
could  provide  the  basis  for  a  discus- 


15  A.  I.  Oates,  ibid.  Cf.  E.  N.  Stevenson  and  M.  L.  Fisher  cited  in  note  13. 

16  Cf.  F.  O.  Trigjf,  Remedial  Reading:  The  DiagnoaU  and  Correction  of  Reading 
Diffieultiea  at  the  College  Level,  Minneapolis,  1943,  pp.  126-127. 

17  8.  L.  Pressey,  Ptyehology  and  the  Netc  Education,  New  York  and  London,  1933, 
pp.  509-510. 

18  F.  S.  C.  Northrop,  The  Meeting  of  Ea$t  and  We$t :  An  Inquiry  Concerning 
World  Vndrr&tanding,  New  York,  1946,  p.  152. 

19  General  Education  in  a  Free  Society:  Report  of  the  Harvard  Committee, 
Cambridge,  1945,  p.  124. 
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sion  in  which,  according  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  principle,  the  aim  is  to 
develop  in  the  individual  “those  quali¬ 
ties  whereby  he  will  act  well  his  part 
as  a  member  of  a  neighborhood,  town 
or  city.  State,  and  Nation  .  .  as 
well  as  “a  many-sided  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  communities  to  which 
one  belongs;  loyalty  to  ideas  of  civic 
righteousness  .  . 

Art  and  literature  are  important 
media  in  developing  the  objectives  of 
the  third  and  sixth  cardinal  principles 
— “worthy  home  membership”  and 
“worthy  use  of  leisure  time.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  definition  of  the  former, 
“Literature  should  interpret  and  ideal¬ 
ize  the  human  elements  that  go  to 
make  the  home.  Music  and  art  should 
result  in  more  beautiful  homes  and  in 
greater  joy  therein  .  .  .”  Classical 
literature,  from  Homer’s  picture  of 
Hector,  Andromache,  and  Astyanax  to 
Horace’s  “felices  ter  et  amplius  etc.” 
is  not  lacking  in  substance  which 
might  contribute  to  this  aim.  Nor  is 
it  unreasonable  to  argue  that  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  ancient  classical  art 
might  assist  in  the  development  of 
values  which  would  “result  in  more 
beautiful  homes  and  in  greater  joy 
therein  .  .  .” 

“Worthy  use  of  leisure  time”  is  de¬ 
fined  as  follows: 

“Education  should  equip  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  secure  from  his  leisure  the 
recreation  of  body,  mind  and  spirit, 
and  the  enrichment  and  enlargement 
of  his  personality.” 

A  cursory  glance  at  certain  best 
sellers,  at  the  tabloids  of  our  cities, 
and  at  the  scripts  of  soap  operas 
leaves  little  doubt  that  leisure  time  in 
our  country  could  be  more  profitably 


spent.  The  future  of  America  de¬ 
pends  to  a  great  extent  upon  what  use 
its  citizens  make  of  leisure  time.  If 
the  ability  to  read — not  the  hasty  and 
superficial  reading  that  is  all  too  com¬ 
mon — is  developed  in  our  youth,  if  an 
interest  in  the  great  cultural  heritage 
of  the  West  is  stimulated  when  minds 
are  plastic,  if  a  genuine  appreciation 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful  in  art 
and  literature  is  developed  in  school, 
it  can  be  hoped  that  our  citizens  may 
lead  richer  and  fuller  lives.  In  the 
fulfillment  of  this  aim — “the  worthy 
use  of  leisure  time” — the  classics  can 
make  a  substantial  contribution. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  present  is  a  very  propitious 
moment  for  the  classicist  to  participate 
in  an  examination  of  certain  educa¬ 
tional  theories,  and  to  direct  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  “Latinless”  and  “Greek- 
less”  public  to  the  value  of  the  classics. 
The  classicist  should  capitalize  on 
what  is  apparently  a  revival  of  interest 
in  the  classics.  Many  a  “Latinless” 
and  “Greekless”  American  has  prob¬ 
ably  already  begun  to  question  what 
he  was  taught  about  the  uselessness  of 
the  classics,  when  he  reads  week  after 
week  in  current  periodicals  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans.*®  Many  a  “Latinless”  and 
“Greekless”  American  has  probably  al¬ 
ready  been  impressed  by  the  modern¬ 
ity  of  the  classics  discussed  on  the  “In¬ 
vitation  to  Learning”  program.  The 
present  moment,  therefore,  is  the  time 
to  examine  the  educationists  and  to 
convince  the  already  skeptical  “Latin¬ 
less”  and  “Greekless”  public  that  the 
educationists  have  not  been  infallible. 
Carpe  diem. 


20  Cf.  lAfe,  “Untraific  America,”  XXI  (1946),  No.  23,  p.  32;  “Democracy,”  XXll 
(1947),  No.  7,  p.  2&;  aeries  of  articles  on  “The  History  of  Western  Culture,”  announced 
in  XXII  (1947),  No.  9,  p.  69. 
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The  Army  Specialized  Training 
Program  in  language-and-area 
and  the  adaptations  of  it  to  civil¬ 
ian  instruction  have  acted  as  powerful 
ferments  in  the  teaching  of  modern 
foreign  languages.  Classicists  have 
followed  all  these  experiments  with  in¬ 
terest,  and  the  implications  for  Latin 
and  Greek  courses  have  been  much  dis¬ 
cussed.  Yet  there  is  one  development 
in  connection  with  these  programs 
which  has  been  little  noted.  Some  in¬ 
stitutions  have  eoncluded  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  skills  alone,  even  with  increased 
facility  attained  in  speaking  and  un¬ 
derstanding,  cannot  be  sole  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  study  of  modem  languages 
in  the  high  school  and  college.  They 
believe  that  the  number  of  students  is 
still  too  few  for  whom  the  linguistic 
skills  can  rightly  be  considered  as  suffi¬ 
cient  ends  in  themselves ;  rather,  these 
skills  are  valuable  only  if  they  are 
means  to  other  objectives  which  are 
important  in  the  education  of  most 
students.  This  issue  is  still  moot ;  and 
certainly  this  opinion  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  conclusion  reached  by 
all,  or  even  by  a  majority,  of  modem 
language  teachers.  We  need  not  pause 
here  to  examine  the  varied  chains  of 
reasoning  or  the  diverse  local  situa¬ 
tions  which  give  rise  to  this  difference 
of  opinion.  None  the  less,  many  mod¬ 
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ern  language  teachers  have  decided 
that  the  other  outcomes  of  language 
teaching  (the  “indirect,”  “the  cul¬ 
tural,”  or  “the  secondary”)  are  still 
vital  and  are  seeking  to  discover  how 
these  objectives  of  language  study  can 
now  be  better  served  by  increased 
aural-oral  skill. 

These  teachers  of  modem  languages 
are  thus  confronting  a  problem  similar 
to  that  classicists  have  faced  for  many 
years.  Few,  if  any,  teachers  of 
classics  would  consider  knowledge  of 
Latin  as  an  end  in  itself.  To  be  able 
to  read,  write,  speak  or  understand 
Latin  is  important  only  because  of  the 
other  outcomes  which  these  .linguistic 
skills  (or  the  process  of  acquiring 
them)  make  possible.  In  this  regard, 
the  Latin  teacher  was  actually  a  pre¬ 
cursor  of  the  present  general  educa¬ 
tion  movement.  This  development  is 
based,  in  part,  on  the  realization  that 
few  students  of  beginning  chemistry, 
biology,  literature,  or  what  not,  will 
ever  use,  or  even  remember,  much  of 
the  specific  knowledge  or  skill  gained 
in  the  particular  subject.  To  any  one 
student  the  educational  value  of  many 
of  the  disciplines  he  studies  will  be 
in  the  general  knowledge,  insights, 
principles,  and  skills  he  gains,  not 
those  particularized  in  the  subject.  It 
requires  little  daring,  therefore,  to 
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assert  that  teachers  of  both  ancient 
and  modem  languages  will  be  increas¬ 
ingly  concerned  with  objectives  other 
than  the  linguistic  abilities. 

From  the  time  of  the  Classical  In¬ 
vestigation,  most  discussions  of  the 
outcomes  of  Latin  study  have  empha¬ 
sized  the  many  different  values  which 
may  be  obtained  by  the  student.  Most 
elementary  Latin  texts  and  courses 
now  try  to  give  him,  in  addition  to  the 
facts  of  the  language,  some  insight  in¬ 
to  a  wide  range  of  other  topics:  Ro¬ 
man  history,  mythology,  private  life, 
art  and  architecture,  literature,  politi¬ 
cal  institutions,  English  vocabulary 
building,  general  linguistics,  and  other 
matters.  The  advantages  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure  are  obvious;  and  it  is  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  belief  held  by  many  of  our 
colleagues — that  study  of  the  classics 
contributes  something  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  great  many  different  educa¬ 
tional  objectives  and  that  the  value  of 
this  study  lies  in  the  total  of  these  di¬ 
verse  contributions,  small  though  all 
of  them  may  be  individually. 

This  view  may  be  perfectly  sound, 
embodying  the  best  claim  of  the 
classics  for  inclusion  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  judge 
that  general  viewpoint.  Regardless  of 
its  merits,  I  believe  that  there  are 
several  good  reasons  why  classicists 
should  hesitate  to  concentrate  so  ex¬ 
clusively  on  this  hypothesis  as  they  do 
at  present. 

One  drawback  to  this  view  is  the 
danger  of  being  overlooked.  A  trained 
musician  knows  that  a  harpsichord  or 
a  harp  makes  a  great  contribution  to 
orchestral  ensembles.  Though  the  in¬ 
strument  may  not  be  heard  in  solo  pas¬ 
sages,  it  is  filling  in  the  harmonic  tex¬ 
ture  and  adding  richness  to  the  total 
sound.  Yet  the  unskilled  patron  of 


the  orchestra  or  the  business  manager 
with  his  eye  on  the  annual  deficit  it 
likely  to  feel  that  money  is  being 
wasted  on  something  that  never  would 
be  missed.  The  educational  paralld 
is  obvious. 

A  similar  difficulty  appears  as  it 
becomes  increasingly  necessary  for 
teachers  to  show  that  they  are  in  fact 
producing  the  educational  results  they 
claim  for  their  subjects.  The  public 
and  the  profession  are  now  less  satis¬ 
fied  than  they  once  were  with  esti¬ 
mates  and  testimonials.  The  demand 
for  evaluative  evidence  is  strong.  If, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  clas¬ 
sicist  begins  with  this  assumption  that 
the  classics  make  many  small  contribu¬ 
tions,  he  is  committed  to  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  a  wide  variety  of  outcomes  be¬ 
fore  he  can  prove  his  case.  Mean¬ 
while,  hostile  or  skeptical  critics  may 
have  made  the  completion  of  so  am¬ 
bitious  a  program  impossible. 

A  third  difficulty  is  that  all  subjects 
in  the  curriculum  will  tend  to  claim 
a  similar  group  of  minor  outcomes; 
yet  most  of  them  will  also  assert  some 
specific  major  contributions  as  well. 
Although  to  weigh  these  claims  is 
something  of  an  attempt  to  compare 
incommensurables,  the  promise  of  cer¬ 
tain  major  achievements  plus  various 
indirect  outcomes  will  probably  appear 
a  more  attractive  offex  to  the  public 
than  will  the  promise  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  small  contributions  alone. 

The  preceding  objections  are  all 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  outsider. 
Yet  the  classicist  himself  has  some 
difficulty  with  this  embarrassment  of 
riches.  With  so  many  possibilities  the 
teacher  and  student  scarcely  know 
where  to  start ;  and  in  the  scramble 
after  so  many  objectives,  some  may  be 
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lost  or  achieved  less  effectively  than 
they  should  be. 

For  these  and  similar  reasons,  then, 
I  wish  to  suggest  an  alternative  to  this 
emphasis  on  many  different  objec¬ 
tives  :  the  attempt  to  find  and  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  single  major  outcomes, 
with  the  consequent  minimization  and 
even  neglect  of  many  others.  Can 
such  points  for  emphasis  be  found 
which  will  really  “add  up  to  some¬ 
thing’’  for  the  customary  two  years’ 
work  and  which  will  merit  that  much 
attention  ?  I  believe  the  answer  is 
“yea.”  We  have  already  had  some  ex¬ 
periments  along  these  lines.  To  ex¬ 
plore  all  the  possibilities  adequately, 
we  need  more  attempts. 

There  is  one  prior  condition  to  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  such  a  program,  a 
willingness  to  make  what  may  at  first 
seem  some  sacrifice  in  the  amount  of 
attention  given  to  developing  linguistic 
skill  in  Latin.  Thus  far,  many 
teachers  have  felt  that  their  major 
purpose  was  to  teach  Latin.  If  they 
were  convinced  that  they  were  provid¬ 
ing  solid  linguistic  fare,  then  they 
were  willing  to  garnish  the  dish  with 
other  materials.  “But  if  we  give  up 
the  Latin  language,  we  may  as  well 
give  up  everything.”  Yet  linguistic 
skill  cannot  claim  this  intrinsic  value 
and  this  status  as  a  major  aim  in  it¬ 
self — as  these  same  teachers  are  will¬ 
ing  to  admit.  Logically,  then,  instruc¬ 
tion  in  classics  would  profit  from  a 
reversal  in  the  point  of  views:  instead 
of  first  teaching  Latin  and  then  see¬ 
ing  what  things  can  be  added  unto  it, 
we  might  try  focusing  on  our  major 
objectives  and  then  teaching  the  Latin 
necessary  to  accomplish  them.  As  one 
who  is  personally  very  much  interested 
in  the  linguistic  side  of  the  problem, 
I  cannot  see  that  fundamental  instruc¬ 


tion  in  Latin  need  suffer — certainly 
not  so  much  as  is  often  feared.  Per¬ 
haps  a  slightly  fresh  point  of  view 
might  even  suggest  some  new  solutions 
to  old  problems. 

In  searching  for  possible  major  out¬ 
comes,  we  must  keep  two  points  clearly 
before  us.  One  is  the  nature  of  the 
study  we  are  talking  about — ^that  it  is 
the  study  of  a  language  and  its  litera¬ 
ture  (with  the  materials  which  the  lat¬ 
ter  embodies).  In  view  of  this  fact, 
we  will  probably  do  well  to  seek  major 
objectives  rather  directly  related  to 
language  and  literature,  particularly 
the  type  of  literature  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  and  will  read.  The  second 
point  to  remember  is  that  the  aims 
must  be  modest.  Too  often  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  anyone  sketching  objectives 
for  a  subject  is  to  emphasize  the  out¬ 
comes  possible  from  prolonged  and 
successful  study.  Though  education 
should  increase  the  student’s  powers, 
we  must  take  cognizance  of  the  type 
of  student  with  whom  we  deal  and 
of  the  situation  in  which  we  work. 

The  first  draft  of  this  paper  con¬ 
tained  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
pros  and  cons  of  selecting  for  special 
emphasis  all  of  the  various  objectives 
commonly  urged  for  the  teaching  of 
Latin.  Though  this  detailed  proced¬ 
ure  is  useful  in  clarifying  an  author’s 
thought,  it  does  not  make  interesting 
reading  and  demands  much  more 
space  than  is  available  here.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  I  present  here  only  three  possi¬ 
bilities  which,  in  my  opinion,  emerge 
as  most  likely  on  the  basis  of  the  more 
extended  examination. 

The  first  possibility  would  be  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  study  of  Latin  as  a  means 
of  getting  a  better  understanding  of 
language  in  general.  Books  on  linguis¬ 
tics,  semantics,  logic,  anthropology. 
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and  many  other  fields  have  clearly 
shown  the  important  role  of  language 
in  our  thought  and  action.  Since  lan¬ 
guage  is  thus  the  tool  of  thought  (if 
not  the  very  embodiment  of  it)  and 
since  it  is  the  medium  of  some  of  our 
most  habitual  behavior,  for  every  per¬ 
son  to  know  as  much  as  possible  about 
the  nature  of  language  seems  eminent¬ 
ly  desirable.  The  argument  is  often 
advanced — with  apparent  reasonable¬ 
ness — that  one  of  the  best  ways  for  the 
student  to  get  a  clear  insight  into  the 
nature  of  his  own  language  (particu¬ 
larly  its  quirks)  is  to  study  another 
tongue. 

In  accord  with  this  theory,  the  first 
suggested  type  of  course  would  make 
the  study  of  Latin  the  study  of  lan¬ 
guage  in  general.  With  two  solid 
bases  of  observation,  English  and 
Latin,  the  student  would  get  that  view 
of  language  possible  through  binocu¬ 
lar  vision.  Through  the  detailed  study 
of  Latin  the  student  would  come  to 
see  that  the  mechanisms  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  are  not  part  of  the  im¬ 
mutable  laws  of  nature  but  simply  a 
set  of  linguistic  conventions  operating 
in  English,  often  a  very  different  set 
from  those  operating  in  other  lan¬ 
guages.  A  basic  assumption  would  be 
that  the  relatively  thorough  grounding 
in  one  foreign  language  would  offset 
the  values  derivable  from  slighter  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  a  greater  number  of 
tongues.  Only  too  often,  linguistic  ex¬ 
amples  cited  in  languages  unfamiliar 
to  the  student  remain  in  his  mind  as 
mere  philol<^cal  curiosities — if  they 
remain  at  all.  We  would  have  to  give 
him  enough  Latin  to  make  compari¬ 
sons  meaningful.  True,  in  so  far  as 
the  single  language  chosen  for  com¬ 
parison  with  English  should  theoreti¬ 
cally  be  unlike  it  as  possible;  tongues 


like  Chinese,  Turkish,  or  Bantu  would 
offer  much  richer  and  more  striking 
comparisons  than  would  a  language  so 
closely  related  to  English  as  is  Latin. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Latin  is  inferior 
to  some  other  tongues  in  linguistic  c(m- 
trast,  it  is,  for  the  same  reasoni, 
superior  to  any  one  of  its  modern  des¬ 
cendants  and  relatives  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  One  could  safely  predict  that 
such  a  study  of  the  nature  of  language, 
based  on  a  solid  foundation  of  Latin, 
would  be  more  effective  than  most  of 
the  present  courses  based  on  a  smatter¬ 
ing  of  four  or  five  languages  or  no 
language  at  all. 

The  content  of  this  course  can  only 
be  sketched  here.  The  specific  inte¬ 
rests  and  competencies  of  the  teacher 
and  the  maturity,  background  and 
other  characteristics  of  the  student 
should  naturally  determine  much  of 
the  content  in  any  particular  educa¬ 
tional  setting.  Many  of  our  existing 
courses  and  texts  already  give  some 
attention  to  linguistic  matters.  The 
chief  difference  in  the  proposed  course 
would  be  the  primary  emphasis  given 
to  this  work.  Hence  a  greater  amount 
could  be  done,  and  the  superficiality 
often  charged  against  our  present 
efforts  could  be  avoided.  Roughly 
speaking,  this  course  could  emphasize 
such  points  as  the  differences  in  lin¬ 
guistic  structure:  for  example,  the 
English  use  of  word  order,  auxiliaries, 
prepositions,  intonation,  and  pauses  to 
perform  structural  functions  for  which 
Latin  uses  inflections  or  other  devices. 
(Perhaps  a  specific  caveat  should  be 
entered  to  the  effect  that  the  student 
should  not  be  encouraged  in  any  Pro¬ 
crustean  fitting  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  to  Latin  grammar.)  In  regard 
to  semantics,  such  topics  as  the  diffe^ 
ent  areas  covered  by  English  and 
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Latin  terms  which  appear  roughly 
synonomous,  the  linguistic  euphem¬ 
isms,  the  Roman  linguistic  catch 
words,  and  historical  shifts  in  meaning 
suggest  themselves.  One  could  also 
derive  useful  materials  from  the 
Latin  grammarians,  from  the  medieval 
anecdotes  recounting  the  pitfalls  and 
difficulties  in  learning  and  maintain¬ 
ing  classical  usage,  and  from  ancient 
etymologies  and  linguistic  theories. 
The  course  could  contain  much  ma¬ 
terial  now  handled  in  the  general  lan¬ 
guage  courses:  the  developments  in 
Latin  which  led  to  the  present  Ro¬ 
mance  languages  and  the  general  re¬ 
lation  of  the  Indo-European  family  of 
languages  and  their  contrast  to  the 
other  groups.  Xeedless  to  say,  the 
course  cannot  be  justified  if  these 
points  are  presented  merely  as  facts, 
interesting  though  they  may  be  to 
many  of  us.  The  experience  must 
give  the  student  such  insight  into  ver¬ 
bal  8\Tnbol^ystems  that  he  can  deal 
with  them  more  knowingly,  more 
warily,  and  more  effectively. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  outcome 
(a  better  understanding  of  what  lan¬ 
guage  is  and  how  it  works),  this  class 
might  also  achieve  some  of  the  indi¬ 
rect  outcomes  often  claimed  for  lan¬ 
guage  study.  The  student  might  see, 
for  example,  that  no  language  is  neces¬ 
sarily  more  precise  than  another  but 
that  any  language  can  be  clear  about 
the  things  it  needs  and  wants  to  be 
clear  about.  Or  he  might  come  to  a 
better  realization  of  what  is  involved 
in  the  dangling  participle  beyond  the 
fiat  of  the  English  teacher  that  it  just 
isn’t  done. 

This  course  would  also  make  possi¬ 
ble  the  inclusion  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  instruction  in  Latin.  Even 
though  at  the  end  of  the  course  the 


student  might  not  be  able  to  read  Latin 
with  such  fluency  and  ease  as  if  he  had 
concentrated  on  that  aim,  he  would  at 
least  have  a  solid  grounding  in  the 
language  and  a  linguistic  sophistica¬ 
tion  which  should  speed  his  later  pro¬ 
gress. 

The  second  type  of  course  would  em¬ 
phasize  literature.  Vergil,  Cieero,  and 
the  rest  have  a  claim  to  be  read  today 
only  because  they  are  worth  reading 
for  their  literaiy’  value.  Once  more 
this  objective  is  familiar  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  courses  and  texts.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  it  is  actually  achieved 
because  of  divided  emphasis  given 
many  other  objectives. 

Contemporary  criticism  reflects  con¬ 
siderable  confusion  and  uncertainty  in 
the  use  of  the  term,  “literary  values,” 
and  the  difficulty  is  increased  when 
these  principles  must  be  further  inter¬ 
preted  to  adolescents  as  we  find  them 
in  our  schools.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  attempt  to  clarifv  these  issues;  for 
our  present  purposes,  it  is  sufficient  to 
accept  as  “literary  values”  anything 
which  anyone  wishes  so  to  label. 

In  any  case,  we  must  face  two  diffi¬ 
culties.  Literature  is  worth  reading, 
but  only  under  certain  conditions. 
First  we  should  remember  the  warning 
of  Jespersen  that  the  person  who  has 
only  a  slight  command  of  a  language 
should  stick  to  translations.  There  is 
no  dispute  regarding  the  superiority 
of  the  original  over  a  translation  if  the 
reader  is  at  home  in  the  original.  The 
question  is  whether  this  superiority 
does  in  fact  exist  for  a  student  with 
the  kind  of  mastery  he  is  likely  to  ac¬ 
quire  in  two  or  three  years  in  high 
school  or  college.  Those  of  us  who  en¬ 
joy  our  linguistic  accomplishments 
should  remember  the  comment  of  the 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo  when  the  jailer 
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recalled  that  the  former  prisoner, 
Dantes,  could  see  in  the  dark:  “Yes, 
he  spent  14  years  to  arrive  at  that.” 
Unfortunately,  the  literature  which 
suflFers  most  from  translation  is  often 
exactly  that  which  is  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  in  the  original.  The  second  point, 
frequently  made,  is  that  reading  at  the 
rate  of  a  page  a  day  (or  still  worse, 
twenty  lines  a  day)  is  hardly  a  liter¬ 
ary  experience. 

If  the  Latin  course  is  to  emphasize 
literary  outcomes,  it  must  find  some 
way  of  overcoming  these  difficulties. 
Steps  have,  of  course,  already  been 
taken  in  this  direction.  We  have 
texts  with  very  full  notes,  with  visible 
vocabulary,  and  even  the  technique 
used  in  the  Loeb  series,  facing  pages 
of  English  and  Latin.  There  are  the 
possibilities  of  preliminary  materials 
which  will  give  the  student  carefully 
planned  experience  with  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  syntax  he  will  later  meet  in 
a  selected  text:  along  this  same  line 
are  elementary  courses  aimed  directly 
at  the  reading  of  one  literary  work 
like  the  Aenetd.  Some  classicists  fear 
lest  the  student’s  Latin  suffer  if  so 
much  help  is  given  him,  or  if  the 
literary  field  is  so  narrowed.  But  we 
may  not  be  able  to  have  our  linguistic 
cake  and  eat  our  literary  one  too. 
There  may  be  navigable  water  between 
the  Scylla  of  complete  reliance  on 
translation  and  the  Charybdis  of 
snail-like  deciphering. 

The  third  type  of  course  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  develop  that  claim  often 
made  for  the  classics — that  they  give 
the  student  of  them  historical  perspec¬ 
tive  by  showing  him  the  life,  aspira¬ 
tions,  fears,  'beliefs,  and  problems  of 
another  society,  far  removed  in  time 
and  space  from  his  own.  According 
to  this  theory,  from  this  observation 


of  similarities  and  differences  the  stn-jS 
dent  will  bring  a  more  experienced  ^ 
and  detached  judgment  to  bear  on  the  # 
corresponding  features  of  his  own  day. 

Theoretically  the  list  of  even  very  ^ 
broad  topics  on  which  attention  might 
be  focused  is  long.  But  the  character¬ 
istics  of  Latin  literature  and  the  nt-  | 
ture  of  the  American  adolescent  both  .  • 
tend  to  restrict  the  number  of  topics 
actually  possible.  For  example,  the 
facts  that  Latin  literature  often  re¬ 
flects  a  Greek  rather  than  a  Homan 
setting  and  that  many  Latin  master¬ 
pieces  have  little  to  do  with  the  daily 
life  contemporary  with  them,  make 
many  subjects  less  suitable  than  they 
appear  at  first  glance.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  topics,  for  which  abundant 
material  can  be  found  in  Latin  litera¬ 
ture,  require  more  ingenuity  than  is 
granted  most  of  us  if  they  are  to  be 
made  significant  to  American  high 
school  and  college  students. 

Two  possibilities  seem  particularly 
worth  exploration.  Adolescence  is  par 
excellence  the  period  of  interest  in 
personal  codes  of  conduct,  morality, 
ideals,  and  religion.  In  this  general 
area,  Latin  literature  of  all  periods  is 
rich.  And  in  few  other  fields  are  the 
contrasts  and  similarities  available 
through  “historical  perspective”  more 
rewarding. 

Political  questions  are  usually 
thought  to  be  of  little  concern  to  youth. 
Yet  in  these  days  when  the  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  the  world  organiza¬ 
tion  and  of  national  governments  are 
so  much  debated,  and  when  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  citizen  (both  of  a 
world  and  of  a  nation)  are  so  much 
discussed,  possibly  young  people  are 
now  much  more  interested  in  this  gen¬ 
eral  area  than  we  have  given  them 
credit  for  being.  At  least  these  issues 
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impinge  upon  them  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  And  certainly  Latin  literature 
has  much  to  contribute  on  these  ques¬ 
tions. 

Such  a  course  would  require  ma¬ 
terials  specifically  selected  for  it  and 
could  not  depend  on  the  incidental 
references  now  common  in  many 
classes  and  textbooks.  I  think  we 
may  honestly  question  whether  most 
of  our  present  efforts  actually  impart 
“historical  perspective.”  Our  editions 
of  selections  already  contain  some  ma¬ 
terials  useful  for  this  purpose.  More 
selections  are  available  in  the  whole 
field  of  Latin  literature,  and  (through 
the  use  of  some  of  the  devices  men¬ 
tioned  in  regard  to  the  literary  course) 
more  readings  could  be  brought  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  elementary,  students. 
For  those  teachers  willing  to  use  some 
translations  as  well,  the  restrictions  on 
the  amount  and  kind  of  literature 
which  could  be  employed  would  be 
still  slighter. 

These  points  of  emphasis  are  merely 
those  which  seem  most  likely  to  me. 
Possibly  the  reader  will  disagree  with 


these  specific  suggesticms,  believing 
that  other  points  of  concentration 
would  be  much  more  rewarding.  If 
so,  well  and  good.  The  particular  di¬ 
rection  which  concentration  takes  is 
a  relatively  minor  matter;  my  chief 
plea  is  for  a  two-year  Latin  course  for 
high  school  or  college,  which  clearly 
performs  some  important  function  not 
effected  equally  well  by  other  subjects 
in  the  curriculum. 

Our  present  course  should  not  be 
abandoned.  It  should  certainly  re¬ 
main  the  dominant  pattern  until  these 
other  possibilities  have  proved  them¬ 
selves;  and  in  any  case,  the  course 
with  diversified  objectives  might  well 
continue  to  be  taught  in  many  situa¬ 
tions  by  many  teachers.  The  purpose 
of  this  proposal  is  simply  to  avoid  put¬ 
ting  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket,  and 
that  too,  a  basket  with  certain  obvious 
weaknesses.  Attempts  to  emphasize 
single  objectives  might  not  only  open 
up  new  possibilities  in  Latin  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  experience  gained  from  them 
should  also  greatly  strengthen  the 
treatment  of  these  objectives  even 
within  the  diversified  course. 
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Latin  for  Students 

^Modern  Languages 

By  E.  J.  BLTIRUS,  S.  J. 

St.  Charles  College, 

Grand  Coteau,  Louisiana 


WHAT  assistance  can  Latin 
give  the  student  of  modern 
foreign  languages  ?  That  is 
the  question  this  article  will  try  to 
answer.  The  brief  study  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  limited  to  five  languages 
frequently  taught  in  our  country, 
Spanish,  French,  Italian,  Portuguese, 
and  German.  I  take  language  to  mean 
vocabulary,  grammar,  and  s^^ltax,  but 
also  and  especially  the  artistic  expres¬ 
sion  of  thought  and  emotion,  that  is 
literature.  In  all  these  elements  and 
aspects  of  a  foreign  language,  Latin 
can,  as  I  think  will  be  shown,  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  student.  That 
the  vocabulary  of  a  Romance  language 
is  predominantly  Latin,  is  evident 
from  even  a  cursory  comparison.  In 
almost  any  Spanish,  Italian,  French, 
or  Portuguese  text,  at  least  ninety  per¬ 
cent  of  the  words  are  derived  from 
Latin.  Thus,  the  common  Romance 
versions  of  the  Our  PtUher,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  one  or  two  words, 
are  Latin  in  an  easily  recognizable 
form.  Contrast  this  with  the  English, 
where  only  three  words  are  of  Latin 
origin;  though  other  words  are  Latin 
cognates.  The  German  does  not  show 
any  words  of  Latin  origin  though  it 
contains  several  Latin  cognates. 

LATIX :  Pater  noster,  qui  es  in 
ooelis,  sanctificetur  nomen  tuum;  ad- 
veniat  regnum  tuum ;  fiat  voluntas  tua. 


sicut  in  coelo,  et  in  terra.  Panem 
nostrum  cotidianum  da  nobis  hodie; 
et  dimitte  nobis  debita  nostra,  sicut 
et  nos  dimittimus  debitoribus  nostril. 
Et  ne  nos  inducas  in  tentationem. 
Sed  libera  nos  a  malo.  Amen. 

SPANISH:  Padre  nuestro,  que 
cstas  en  los  cielos,  santificado  sea  tu 
nombre;  venga  a  nos  tu  reino;  hagaie 
tu  voluntad  asi  en  la  tierra  como  en 
el  cielo.  El  pan  nuestro  de  cada  dii 
danosle  hoy;  y  perdonanoe  nuestm 
deudas,  asi  como  nosotros  perdonamoi 
a  nuestros  deudores.  Y  no  nos  dejei 
caer  en  tentacion.  Mas  Hbranos  de 
todo  mal.  Asi  sea. 

ITALIAN :  Padre  nostro  che  sei 
ue’  cieli,  sia  santificato  il  tuo  nome; 
venga  il  tuo  regno;  sia  fatta  la  tut 
volonta,  come  in  cielo  cost  in  terra. 
Dacci  o^i  il  nostro  pane  quotidiano; 
e  rimetti  a  noi  i  nostri  debiti,  come 
noi  li  rimettiamo  ai  nostri  debitori. 
E  non  c’indurre  in  tentazione.  Ml 
liberaci  dal  malo.  Cosi  sia. 

FRENCH:  Notre  pere,  qui  etei 
aux  cieux,  que  votre  nom  soit  sancti- 
fie;  que  votre  regne  arrive;  que  votre 
volonte  soit  faite  sur  la  terre  comme 
au  ciel ;  donnez-nous  aujourd’hui  notre 
pain  quotidien ;  et  pardonnez-nous  noi 
offenses,  comme  nous  pardonnona  i 
eeux  qui  nous  ont  offenses;  et  ne  noui 
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laissez  pas  succomber  a  la  tentation; 
mais  delivrez-nous  du  mal.  Ainsi 
soit-il. 

PORTUGUESE:  Padre  nosso  que 
estais  no  ceu,  santificado  seja  o  vosso 
nome;  venlia  a  nos  o  vosso  reino;  seja 
feita  a  vosso  vontade,  assim  na  terra 
como  no  ceu.  O  pao  nosso  de  cada  dia 
nos  dai  hoje;  perdoai-nos  as  nossas 
divides,  assim  como  nos  perdoamos 
aos  nossos  devedores,  e  nao  nos  deixes 
cair  em  tentagao,  mas  livrai-nos  do 
mal.  Amen. 

GERM  AX :  Vater  nnser,  der  Du 
bist  im  Himmel,  "cheiligt  werde  Dein 
Name;  zu  uns  komme  Dein  Reich; 
Dein  Wille  geschehe,  wie  im  Ilimmel 
also  auch  auf  Erden.  Unsor  taegliches 
Brot  gib  uns  heute;  und  vergib  uns 
unsere  Schuld,  wie  auch  wir  vergeben 
unsern  Schuldigern;  and  fuehre  uns 
nicht  in  Versuchung,  sondern  erloese 
uns  von  dem  Uebel.  Amen. 

ENGLISH:  Our  Father,  Who 
art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name; 
Thy  kingdom  come ;  Thy  will  be  done, 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread,  and  forgive 
us  our  tJespasses  as  we  forgive  those 
who  trespass  against  us.  And  lead 
us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us 
from  evil.  Amen. 

But  will  the  high-echool  or  college 
student,  merely  because  he  has  studied 
Latin  grammar  and  syntax,  has  read 
with  the  aid  of  teacher  and  pony,  a 
book  or  two  of  Caesar,  two  or  three 
short  speeches  of  Cicero,  the  equival¬ 
ent  of  four  books  of  Vergil,  some 
Ovid  and  Horace,  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  ninety  percent  of  a  Spanish, 
French,  Italian,  or  Portuguese  literary 
or  other  unsimplified  text?  No,  not 
unless  the  student  of  Latin  has  learned 


to  recognize  the  Latin  in  the  modem 
language.  Thus,  heaucoup  would  not 
be  identified  immediately  as  derived 
from  two  lAtin  words,  heUus  and  color 
phus.  Again,  fier,  which  until  the 
seventeenth  century,  kept  its  original 
Latin  meaning  of  wild  or  savage, 
would  not  be  identified  immediately 
by  the  student  as  the  Latin  ferns;  nor 
would  he  guess  that  its  meaning  now 
is  proud,  haughty,  bold,  noble  and  the 
like.  But  fier,  the  verb,  now  exclu¬ 
sively  reflexive,  is  from  the  Latin 
fidere,  or  from  the  vulgar  Latin 
fidare.  Likewise,  the  student  would 
not  be  able  to  guess  at  first  sight  that 
ojo,  koja,  hijo  in  Spanish  are  from 
the  Latin  oculus,  folium  and  filius,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Time,  the  absence  of  an  adequate 
linguistic  background  and  of  intellec¬ 
tual  capacity,  the  nature  of  the  studies 
involved,  all  these,  quite  obviously  pre¬ 
clude  any  profound  scientific  study  of 
the  origin  of  the  words  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  which  we  are  here  discussing. 
Rather,  a  few  simple,  clear,  definite 
rules  of  the  phonetic  changes  involved 
in  the  derivation  of  words  from  Latin 
will  enable  the  student  to  acquire 
rapidly  an  extensive  vocabulary  in  the 
language  he  is  studying. 

The  first  rule,  and  this  applies  to 
all  the  Romance  languages,  is  that  it 
was  upon  the  accusative  singular  of 
the  Latin  that  the  modem  language 
words  were  formed,  thus: 

Carbonem  gave  Sp,  carbon,  Fr. 
carbon.  It,  carbone,  Pt,  carvao. 

Calorem  gave  Sp,  color,  Fr.  chaleur. 
It.  calore,  Pt.  color. 

Errorem  gave  Sp.  error,  Fr.  erreur. 
It.  errore,  Pt.  erro. 

Another  helpful  mle  is  that  Latin 
words  with  accent  on  the  antepenult, 
regularly  in  Spanish,  frequently  in 
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the  other  Romance  languages,  were  came  escrihir  in  Sp.,  ecrire  in  Fr., 
shortened  by  dropping  the  penultimate  escrever  in  Pt,  but  scrivere  in  It.;  ® 
syllable;  a  phenomenon  not  unknown  scala  gave  escala  in  Sp.  and  Pt,  Ju 
in  classical  Latin,  as  perictdum,  echelle  in  Fr.,  but  again  scala  in  It;  fl 
shortened  to  periclum.  To  quote  a  schola  becomes  escuela  in  Sp.,  ecole  in  * 
few  of  countless  examples:  vetulum  Fr.,  escola  in  Pt,  but  scuola  in  It. 
hecAme  vie  jo  in  Sp.,  vieux  in  Fr.,  (The  t  in  the  phrase  “in  iscuola”  is  S 
vecchio  in  It.,  veUio  in  Vt.  f  dominicum  euphonic.) 

changed  to  domingo  in  Sp.,  dimanehe  In  Sp.,  intervocalic  c  (qu,  ch)  be* 
in  Fr.,  domingo  in  Pt.,  but  domenica  came  g;  thus,  aquila,  aguila;  amictun, 
in  It.  amigo.  B  (or  v),  d,  g,  between  two 

In  Sp.,  accented  short  t  and  u  vowels  (or  between  a  vowel  and  r  or  Z)  j 
changed  to  e  and  o  respectively;  thus  disappear;  thus,  rivum,  no;  tenebtm, 
minus  became  menos;  simim,  seno;  tenia;  legebam,  leia;  amavi,  amai 
cubifum,  codo;  lutum,  lodo.  (later,  ama);  audivi,  oii  (oi) ;  come- 

In  Sp.  accented  short  e  and  ae  dere,  comer;  reginam,  reina. 
changed  to  te;  thus  cerium,  cierto;  A  short  e  or  i  between  a  consonant 
bene,  bien;  caecum,  ciego;  also  ac-  and  a  vowel  has  its  own  phonetic  laws 
cented  short  o  became  ifc  in  Sp.  and  in  Spanish  that  will  help  in  the  deriva- 
uo  in  It.,  so,  bonum,  bu^no  in  Sp.,  tion  of  hundreds  of  Spanish  words 
but  hwono  in  It.  These  last  three  rules  from  Latin.  Thus:  le,  li  before  a 
are  of  capital  importance  in  master-  vowel  became  /:  alienum,  ajeno;  con¬ 
ing  the  radical-changing  verbs,  un-  sUium,  consejo;  filium,  hijo;  melio- 
doubtedly  the  most  difficult  point  of  rem,  mejor;  peiorem,  however,  peor. 
Spanish  grammar.  ce,  ci  before  a  vowel  became  z: 

Numerous  are  the  Spanish  words  plaleam,  plaza  (here  e  is  long  in  class- 
derived  according  to  the  following  ical  Latin),  de,  di  before  a  vowel  be* 
changes:  initial  /  (or  ph)  beccraes  h;  came  y:  hodie,  hoy;  radium,  rayo.  ni 
intervocalic  f  (ph)  changes  to  b  (v).  before  a  vowel  became  n:  seniorem. 
Thus,  fabulari  becomes  hahlar;  far  senor. 

mem,  hambre;  profectus,  provecho.  Initial  cl,  pi,  fl,  did  not  change  in 

Voiceless  p,  t,  c  between  two  vowels  Fr. ;  I  in  these  combinations  became  i 
(or  between  a  vowel  and  r  or  1)  change  in  It.,  but  all  changed  to  ll  in  Sp. 
to  voiced  b,  d,  g  respectively.  Thus,  and  ch  in  Pt.  Thus,  plenum  is  plein 
apiculam  hecomes  abeja;  lupum,  lobo.  in  Fr.,  Ueno  in  Sp.,  cheio  in  Pt. ; 

Intervocalic  t  became  d;  so,  acutus,  flammam  is  flamme  in  Fr.,  fiamma  in 
agudo  in  Sp.,  aigu  in  Fr.  etc.  The  It.,  llama  in  Sp.,  chama  in  Pt. ;  in 
ending  of  the  perfect  participle  of  the  It.,  clamare  became  chiamare,  in  Sp., 
first  conjugation  (alum)  became  in  llamar,  in  Pt.,  chamar. 

Sp.  ado  (colloquial  ao)  ;  thus,  amatum,  ct  became  it  in  Fr.,  tt  in  It.,  ch  in 
amado;  second,  third,  and  fourth  con-  Sp.,  t  in  Pt  Thus,  biscoctum,  is  bis- 
jugation  endings  all  became  ido  as  if  cuit  in  Fr.,  biscotto  in  It.,  bizcocho  in 
from  Hum;  thus  vendUum,  vendido.  Sp.,  biscouto  in  Pt. ;  noctem  is  nuU  in 
S-impure  (s  plus  c,  p,  t)  prefixed  Fr.,  notte  in  It.,  noche  in  Sp.,  noite  in 
e  as  prothetic  vowel  in  Sp.,  Fr.,  and  Pt 

Pt,  but  not  in  It  Thus,  scrihere  be-  Latin  mn,  nn,  gn,  all  became  n  in 
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Spanish.  Thus,  annum,  ano;  cannam, 
cana;  damnum,  dam;  pwnnum,  pano 
(but  panem,  pan). 

Thus,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
Latin  student  has  the  decided  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  non-Latin  student  in  that 
he  can,  with  a  very  few  simple  rules, 
derive  the  bulk  of  the  vocabulary  of  a 
Romance  language  from  Latin.  I 
need  hardly  insist  that  vocabulary  in 
any  language  is  not  only  indispensable 
but  also  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
study.  For  the  Romance  languages, 
vocabulary  study  can  be  reduced  for 
the  Latin  student  to  a  systematic  com¬ 
parison.  This  study  can  begin  at  an 
elementary  stage  and  continue  through 
the  most  diflScult  works  of  science  and 
literature.  Much  tiresome  dictionary 
thumbing  can  thus  be  dispensed  with. 

Space  does  not  allow  for  more  than 
the  briefest  comparison  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  of  the  four  Romance  languages 
with  Latin.  I  use  grammar  here  in 
the  sense  of  the  various  parts  of 
speech.  The  definite  article  in  the 
Romance  languages  is  from  the  Latin 
demonstrative  Ule,  ilia;  the  indefinite 
from  the  Latin  cardinal  unum,  una. 
The  Latin  case-endings  of  the  nouns 
have  been  repladed  by  prepositions, 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  easily 
recognizable  Latin  origin,  as :  a,  ante, 
con,  contra,  de,  en,  per,  segun,  sin,  so, 
sohre,  etc.  in  Spanish;  d,  conire,  de, 
en,  hors  de,  pour,  sans,  sous,  sur,  vers, 
etc.  in  French;  a,  con,  contra,  da,  di, 
in,  per,  senza,  vicim  a,  etc.  in  Italian ; 
a,  com,  contra,  de,  em,  fora,  por,  sem, 
segundo,  em  conformidade  com,  etc. 
in  Portuguese. 

With  relatively  very  few  exceptions, 
the  gender  of  Romance  words  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  original  Latin. 
Neuter  Latin  words  became,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  masculine  in  these  modem 


languages.  The  neuter  gender  has  dis¬ 
appeared  from  these  Romance  lan¬ 
guages  except  for  a  few  demonstra¬ 
tives  and  the  article  in  Spanish,  as 
eso,  esto,  aquello,  lo;  also  a  few  demon¬ 
stratives  that  should  be  considered 
neuter  are  found  in  Portuguese,  as 
isso,  isto,  aquUo.  Hence,  a  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  gender  is  of  immense 
value  in  determining  the  gender  of 
Romance  words.  Students  of  Portu¬ 
guese  find  it  very  hard  to  remember 
the  plural  of  nouns  in  ao;  not,  how¬ 
ever,  if  they  have  studied  Latin ; 
Latin  accusative  plurals  in  anos,  ones, 
anes  give  “aos,  “oes,  des  respectively, 
that  is  intervocalic  n  is  dropped  and 
the  preceding  a  is  nasalized. 

The  numerals  have  remained  excep¬ 
tionally  close  to  their  Latin  originals ; 
the  most  cursory  comparison  will  con¬ 
vince  anyone  of  this.  For  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  ordinals,  the  student  need 
but  keep  in  mind  that  the  Latin  end¬ 
ing  imvs  changed  to  imo  in  Sp.,  It., 
and  Pt.,  but  to  ieme  in  French.  Thus, 
decimo  and  dixieme  from  the  Latin 
decimus.  A  new  formation,  but  ulti¬ 
mately  of  Latin  origin  was  devised  to 
express  the  numeral  adverbs:  vez, 
veces  in  Spanish;  volta,  volte  in  Ital¬ 
ian,  fois  in  French ;  vez,  vezes  in 
Portuguese. 

The  particles  for  the  comparison  of 
adjectives  are  all  of  obvious  Latin  ori¬ 
gin.  Sp.  mas  and  Pt.  mats  are  from 
Latin  magis;  Fr.  plus  and  It.  pm  are 
from  Latin  plus;  menos  (Sp.  and  Pt.), 
mem  in  It.  and  moins  in  Fr.,  are  all 
from  the  Latin  minus.  Even  the  irre¬ 
gular  comparatives  are  from  the  cor¬ 
responding  irregular  Latin  compara¬ 
tives,  as  peor  (Sp.),  peggio(re) 
(It.),  pire  (Fr.),  peior  (Pt.)  from 
the  Latin  peiorem. 
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The  striking  resemblance  of  the 
pronouns  of  the  Romance  languages 
to  the  corresponding  forms  in  Latin, 
I  need  hardly  point  out  in  detail. 

Colloquial  Latin  used  mente,  the 
ablative  of  mens,  much  the  same  as 
the  classical  modo,  that  is  to  express 
manner.  Thus,  clara  menie  meant 
claro  modo;  Sp.,  It.,  Pt.  are  identical 
with  this  form,  written  as  one  word; 
Fr.  clairement.  Since  mente  is  fem¬ 
inine  in  Latin,  the  derived  adverbial 
ending  is  regularly  added  to  the  fem¬ 
inine  of  the  adjective. 

But  it  is  in  the  learning  of  the  verb 
that  Latin  gives  herculean  help,  for 
the  Romance  verb-system  (active 
voice)  is  patterned  on  the  Latin.  Thus 
in  Spanish,  by  striking  off  final  m  and 
final  and  intervocalic  t,  and  changing 
the  ending  us  to  os,  the  Latin  verb 
(active  voice)  becomes  the  Spanish 
verb.  Amo,  amas,  amat,  amamus, 
amaixs,  amant  become  amo,  amas,  ama, 
amamos,  amafs,  aman;  amabam,  etc., 
amaba,  etc. ;  amaram,  etc.,  amara,  etc. ; 
amem,  etc.,  ante,  etc.;  amarem,  etc., 
amara,  etc. ;  amassem,  etc.,  amase,  etc. 
The  future,  conditional,  and  com¬ 
pound  tenses  employ  habeo;  this  is 
true  of  all  the  Romance  languages. 
Portuguese  regularly,  and  the  other 
Romance  languages  occasionally,  em¬ 
ploy  tenere  in  the  compound  tenses. 
To  form  the  passive  voice,  the  reflex¬ 
ive  se  or  the  verb  to  be  and  the  per¬ 
fect  participle  are  used;  compare  the 
sanHificeiur  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

In  syntax,  Latin  will  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  modern  language  student  at 
every  turn.  From  his  study  of  Latin, 
he  will  be  familiar  with  the  changes 
involved  in  gender,  number,  case,  per¬ 
son,  tense,  mood,  sequence.  There  is 
a  very  close  similarity  in  the  value 
and  use  of  tenses.  Primary  and  sec¬ 


ondary  sequence  is  patterned  on  the 
Latin.  Subjunctive  to  express  pup^ 
pose,  volition  (dependent  and  inde¬ 
pendent),  characteristic,  anticipation, 
all  these,  the  Latin  student  will  readily 
recognize.  Si  hubiese  estado  presents, 
hubiese  sido  de  provecho,  is  immedi¬ 
ately  grasped  by  one  who  has  under¬ 
stood  its  Latin  equivalent,  si  adfuw- 
sem,  profuissem;  both  are  quite  evi¬ 
dently  contrary-to-fact  conditions  in 
past  time. 

How  to  teach  a  student  to  discrim¬ 
inate  between  synonyms  in  the  Ro¬ 
mance  languages  without  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  ?  For  the  word  old,  the 
Portuguese  dictionary  will  give  velho, 
antigo,  anciano,  antiguado,  usado, 
primitivo,  and  many  others;  all  these 
synonyms  are  of  Latin  origin  and  have 
kept  their  original  distinctive  mean¬ 
ings  quite  accurately. 

If  the  student  comes  to  realize  that 
the  Romance  languages  are  but  mod¬ 
ern  Latin,  he  will  make  use  of  his 
Latin  to  master  easily  and  rapidly  the 
vocabulary,  grammar,  and  syntax  of 
the  Romance  language  he  is  studying. 
Add  to  this  the  language  habits  and 
language  sense  that  the  student  has 
formed  and  perfected  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion,  or  at  least  the  study  of  Latin, 
and  we  begin  to  realize  the  consider¬ 
able  assistance  that  a  so-called  dead 
language  can  give  him.  I  do  not  care 
to  enter  into  a  philosophical  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  transfer  of  training;  (me 
thing,  however,  is  certain  in  this  mat¬ 
ter:  the  inflectional  nature  of  the 
Latin  language  must  of  necessity  force 
the  student  to  notice  the  case  and  verb 
endings;  it  compels  him  to  analyze  a 
sentence  or  even  a  phrase  when  trans¬ 
lating.  These  are  habits  that  will 
serve  the  student  of  modem  foreign 
languages. 
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It  ia  to  be  expected  that  the  student 
of  German  will  not  be  helped  as  gen- 
rously  as  the  student  of  the  Romance 
languages.  Nevertheless,  many  strik¬ 
ing  similarities  do  exist  in  word- 
formation;  as  beistehen  and  adstare, 
aufnehmen  and  adcipio;  ausrufen  and 
exclamare;  Oenugtuung  and  satief ac¬ 
tio;  Uebeltaeter  and  malefactor.  The 
student  of  Latin  will  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  able  to  recognize  easily 
such  loan-words  as  studtcren,  schrei- 
ben,  Prozess,  Advohat,  Armee,  Jcom- 
mandieren.  Regiment,  exerzieren,  etc. 
There  are  numerous  similarities  in 
case  and  mood  use :  dative  of  reference 
is  common  to  both  languages.  Verbs 
meaning  to  forgive,  help,  favor,  please, 
etc.,  take  the  dative.  Adjectives  mean¬ 
ing  near,  friendly,  hostile,  like,  take 
the  dative.  There  are  likewise  many 
similarities  in  the  use  of  the  genitive: 
with  verbs  of  remembering,  of  feeling 
or  emotion ;  with  expressions  of  plenty 
and  want ;  of  quality.  The  accusative 


is  employed  in  both  languages  to  ex¬ 
press  duration  of  time  and  extent  of 
•  space;  two  accusatives  are  used  with 
some  verbs  of  asking.  The  subjunc¬ 
tive  is  used  in  many  conditional 
clauses  (contrary-to-fact  in  present 
and  past  time)  ;  wishes,  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  ;  subordinate  clauses  in  indirect 
discourse,  indirect  commands  and 
questions.  Sequence  of  tense  in 
Latin  will  help  the  student  to  master 
a  similar  sequence  in  German. 

The  ultimate  goal  in  such  a  lan¬ 
guage  study  is  found  in  the  rich  liter¬ 
ary  treasures  that  a  solid  linguistic 
knowledge  will  unlock  to  the  earnest 
student.  Latin  will  help  the  student 
master  those  indispensable  elements 
rapidly  to  come  to  an  enjoyment  of 
Romance  literature.  A  study  of  Latin 
literature  will  be  of  constant  assistance 
in  discovering  and  appreciating  the 
artistic  and  cultural  content  of  Ro¬ 
mance  literature. 
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Routine  and  Devices 

in  Latin  Teaching 

By  JACOB  MANN 

Chairm4in  of  Latin  Department,  Boys  High  School, 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


The  most  important  part  of 
school  activities  is  the  teaching 
act.  And,  believe  me,  nowadays 
for  the  teacher  it  must  be  an  act.  The 
actor  plans  his  work  to  get  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  his  audience,  and  he  very 
carefully  sees  to  it  that  his  audience 
appreciates  and  likes  his  make-up: 
in  the  same  way,  the  teacher  must  act 
in  order  to  get  his  pupils  to  work  and 
in  some  way  or  other  to  make  them  ad¬ 
mire  his  personality.  For  the  teacher 
is  often  judged  in  terms  of  his  pupils’ 
achievements.  Discimus  docendo,  di»- 
cendo  docemus:  this  was  written  not 
only  about  the  content  of  our  subject 
but  also  about  the  pupils’  and  teachers’ 
personalities.  The  teacher  must  de¬ 
pend  much  upon  his  personality,  con¬ 
cerning  which  one  may  write  volumes 
without  telling  of  just  what  it  is  made. 
Let  us  hope  that  every  Latin  teacher 
will  cultivate  a  forceful  personality. 
Yet  this  is  not  the  only  requisite  for 
a  good  teaching  act,  for  every  teacher 
must  plan  his  lesson  maximo  cum 
studio. 

In  making  plans  there  are  certain 
devices  and  ways  of  routine  helpful 
to  all  Latin  teachers  in  secondary 
schools,  which  a  b^inner  will  find 
useful  and  which  may  even  improve 
the  work  of  experienced  teachers. 
These  hints  will  seem  commonplace, 
but  the  rush  and  strain  of  modem 
teaching  often  causes  us  to  neglect 
them.  Space  prevents  us  from  giving 


many  hints,  but  those  given  are  the 
results  of  experience. 

No  matter  what  the  subject  in  high 
school,  the  teacher  should  set  up  a 
routine  for  the  daily  period.  It  is 
especially  necessary  for  younger 
teachers  because  it  aids  them  to  “con¬ 
trol”  the  class  and  saves  them  much 
precious  time.  “Control”  seems  to  be 
the  greatest  difficulty  for  b^inners 
and  even  some  experienced  teachers. 
Koutine  properly  organized  is  the  way 
to  discipline. 

In  the  routine  of  a  class  period  the 
most  important  part  is  the  first  It 
may  be  only  five  minutes,  but  if  these 
are  well  organized  the  day  is  won.  It 
is  essential  for  the  teacher  to  be  in 
the  room  before  the  pupils.  If  he 
cannot,  then  he  must  have  the  organ¬ 
ization  so  arranged  that  the  work  goes 
on  without  him.  If  possible,  the 
assignment  for  the  following  day 
ought  to  be  written  on  the  board  be¬ 
fore  the  beginning  of  the  first  period; 
if  there  is  sufficient  space  the  week’s 
assignments  may  be  put  there.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  it  should  be 
neatly  done.  An  explanation  of  the 
way  in  which  the  assignment  may  be 
written  will  be  given  later.  To  re¬ 
sume,  it  should  be  on  the  board  be¬ 
forehand  so  that  the  pupils  may  copy 
it  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  room. 
Added  to  it  should  be  a  little  line  of 
instructions:  “As  soon  as  you  copy 
assignment,  study  the  following.”  The 
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purpose  is  to  give  those  who  come 
in  a  little  earlier  than  the  rest  some¬ 
thing  to  do  immediately.  For  first- 
year  classes  such  puzzles,  jokes,  and 
riddles  can  be  used  as  are  given  on 
pages  156-158  of  “Teaching  First 
Year  Latin,”  published  by  the  Ohio 
Classical  Conference.  For  the  upper 
grades  there  are  always  little  sight 
passages  which  will  serve  to  evoke  in¬ 
terest  and  curiosity. 

The  first  minute  or  two,  for  the 
good  of  the  TEACHER,  should  be 
silent  During  this  time  of  silence 
your  assistants  can  do  their^  assigned 
tasks.  One  pupil  should  clean  the 
boards  if  they  need  cleaning;  another 
may  check  on  attendance,  which  I 
shall  mention  in  the  next  paragraph; 
a  third  will  attend  to  ventilation;  a 
fourth  comes  to  the  teacher  for  direc¬ 
tions  concerning  distribution  of  paper, 
collection  of  homework,  etc.  (If  the 
boys  are  not  allowed  to  handle  the  win- 
dowpole,  the  assistant  in  charge  of 
ventilation  will  serve  as  the  mentor 
who  whispers  when  required :  “Mem¬ 
ento:  aperi  aut  claude  fenestras.”) 
The  little  details  of  the  classroom 
should  be  entrusted  to  pupils  who  can 
spare  a  little  time. 

In  many  schools  a  class  roll  book  is 
used  for  marks  and  attendance  which 
has  slots  in  which  to  place  cards  in  the 
position  in  which  pupils  are  seated; 
thus  the  book  serves  also  as  a  seating 
plan.  The  roll  need  never  be  called 
aloud,  for  the  attendance  monitor 
merely  turns  over  the  card  of  an  ab¬ 
sentee  and  makes  a  dash  across  the 
date.  If  the  pupil  is  late,  the  monitor 
marks  a  small  line  at  right  angles  at 
the  end  of  the  dash,  thus  writing  a 
small  “T”  on  its  side  to  signify 
“Tardy.”  Some  teachers  use  the  first 
five  minutes  for  the  daily  short  test, 
not  only  to  test  the  pupils,  but  also 
to  get  them  into  the  room  on  time. 


This  is  an  incentive  to  prevent  late¬ 
ness. 

As  stated  before,  the  assignment 
should  be  written  on  the  board  before 
the  class  walks  into  the  room.  For 
a  first-year  class  it  must  contain  very 
definite  orders. 

A.  Memorize  the  declensions ; 
DUX,  CIVITAS,  PRINCEPS,  VIRr 
TUS. 

B.  Note  gender  rules  of  the  third 
declension. 

C.  Read  the  topic  “Rome,  Emi¬ 
gration  and  Immigration,”  pages  69, 
70,  and  compare  with  modern  times. 

D.  Write  sentences  1  through  6, 

E.  to  L.,  page  72.  Average  study 
time  40  minutes. 

NOW  (a)  divide  and  accent:  nu- 
merum,  virorum,  multae,  bellum,  prin- 
cipem,  civitatibus. 

(b)  give  English  derivatives:  lex, 
pax,  princeps,  dux,  ci vitas  (if  you 
have  time,  explain  spiritus  frumenti.) 

A  teacher  of  Spanish  whom  I  highly 
esteem  gives  each  row  a  letter  and  each 
pupil  a  number;  letters  and  numbers 
are  used  instead  of  names  to  head  the 
papers.  The  letter  enables  the  teacher 
or  his  assistant  to  keep  the  papers  in 
rows  and  the  numbers  are  so  placed  in 
his  records  that  he  enters  the  marks 
next  to  the  proper  names.  He  has 
committees  of  pupils  from  other 
classes  to  mark  the  papers,  committees 
who  are  not  supposed  to  know  the 
names  of  the  pupils  whose  papers  they 
correct.  This  short  test  is  a  device 
that  is  useful  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  because  it  causes  the  pupils  to 
get  busy  right  away;  it  spurs  them  on 
to  keep  up  regular  study,  day  after 
day,  for  it  must  be  based  on  the  home¬ 
work  ;  it  is  an  excellent  means  of  rat¬ 
ing  pupils;  besides,  it  is  a  splendid 
teaching  device  because  it  shows  the 
pupils  what  the  teacher  wants ;  and  it 
may  be  used  to  check  the  pupils’  way 
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of  doing  homework.  I  have  need  the 
method  of  short  tests  in  Latin,  but  I 
must  say  that  its  success  depends 
lai^ely  on  the  committees  employed. 
There  is  one  hitch,  however,  in  its  use. 
Translation  and  comprehension  can¬ 
not  be  well  checked  by  pupils.  There¬ 
fore  the  teacher  must  provide  time  for 
himself  to  correct  short  tests  of  these 
most  important  topics. 

How  to  check  on  homework  is  al¬ 
ways  an  important  question.  In  a 
public  school  in  which  classes  may 
run  as  high  as  40,  and  a  teacher  may 
have  five  classes,  it  is  suicidal  for  a 
teacher  to  attempt  to  check  homework 
daily.  He  may  take  the  papers  and 
see  who  handed  them  in  but  he  can¬ 
not  very  well  read  them.  In  fact,  it 
is  very  hard  to  teach  our  pupils  NOT 
to  copy  homework.  So  prevalent  is 
this  bad  habit  in  the  high  schools  that 
many  teachers  do  not  ask  for  written 
homework.  But,  strange  to  say,  many 
pupils  will  not  study  without  writ¬ 
ing.  That  is  why  it  may  have  been 
wiser  to  give  directions  in  part  A  in 
the  assignment  given  above  in  this 
way :  “Memorize  the  declensions,  then 
shut  the  book  and  write  down  the  de¬ 
clensions  without  help.” 

Our  pupils  find  it  rather  hard  to 
learn  how  to  study.  We  usually  give 
our  Latin  classes  these  instructions: 
“Study  Latin  every  night  at  the  same 
hour  at  the  same  desk  without  radio, 
comics,  or  magazines ;  have  your 
assignment  notebook,  your  books,  pen¬ 
cils,  pen,  paper,  etc.  at  hand;  follow 
the  study  method  taught  by  the 
teacher;  write  English  to  Latin  sen¬ 
tences  with  attention  to  endings ; 
learn  Latin  forms  by  repetition  aloud 
and  then  write;  lastly,  NEVER  copy 
written  homework.”  Sometimes  we 
add:  “Just  before  school  glance 
through  homework  to  refresh  your 
memory.” 


So  far  we  have  shown  the  routine 
of  the  period  at  the  banning,  with 
explanations  of  the  necessity  of  doing 
certain  things.  A  discussion  of  the 
explanation  of  the  assignment  is  now 
in  order.  From  experience  I  have 
found  that  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the 
amount  of  talking  the  teacher  does, 
even  in  explanation  of  the  assignment 
Let  the  pupils  read  the  text,  but  stop 
often  to  get  pupils  to  make  further 
explanations.  Ask  questions  to  see  if 
they  understand  .what  they  read. 

Suppose  the  topic  is  Indirect  State¬ 
ment.  The  text  will  explain  what 
this  is,  but  a  mere  reading  will  not 
guarantee  that  the  pupils  understand 
what  it  is'.  Therefore  the  teacher 
ought  to  put  on  an  act  and  get  the 
pupils  to  vary  it  in  imitation  of  the 
teacher:  the  teacher  stands  up  and 
says  “Sto”;  then  he  sits  down  and 
says  “Dico  me  stare.”  Variations  are 
many.  “Librum  capis :  dicis  te  librum 
capere.”  “Puer  librum  habet:  puer 
dicit  se  librum  habere.”  In  each  case, 
try  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word.  If 
necessary,  have  each  one  translate  hU 
Latin  sentences. 

Pronunciation  seems  to  be  harder  to 
teach  every  year.  You  must  prevent 
the  error  by  which  pupils  fall  into 
saying:  eRAM,  eRAS,  eRAT,  etc., 
instead  of  Eram,  Eras,  Erat.  Shall 
we  always  ask  pupils  to  write  words 
thus:  FIlia,  puELla,  LINgua,  LAU- 
dor,  lauDAris  ?  Learning  by  imita¬ 
tion  is  the  natural  way.  Often  the 
teacher  should  pronounce  words  first 
and  then  have  the  class  imitate  him 
in  chorus  recitation. 

In  teaching  pronunciation  and  vo¬ 
cabulary,  cards  are  good  devioea. 
There  are  many  ways  of  using  cards. 
Flash  cards  in  series  are  good  for  noun 
and  verb  drill  as  well. 

In  teaching  verb  stems  colored  chalk 
is  useful  to  show  where  each  of  the 
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three  stems  is  used.  A  different  bright 
color  is  used  for  each  stem.  A  chart 
maj  be  drawn  to  show  the  conjugation 
in  three  colors. 

The  recitation  and  even  the  reading 
of  inflections  should  be  as  varied  as 
the  teacher  can  make  them.  Listen¬ 
ing  to  conjugations,  tbe  teacher  can 
call  one  name  for  each  form,  thus 
keeping  all  the  class  alert.  Or  one 
pupil  may  do  the  singular  and  another 
the  plural.  But  do  not  let  just  one 
pupil  go  through  an  entire  tense.  A 
similar  procedure  serves  for  declen¬ 
sions. 

Games  are  useful  in  classes,  but  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  waste  time. 
Lessons  must  be  planned  to  use  time 
to  advantage  and  to  avoid  monotony. 
Watch  the  faces  of  your  pupils  and 
note  whether  they  are  attentive  and 
alert:  be  ready  to  change  procedure, 
sometimes  abruptly,  in  order  to  arouse 
lapsed  attention. 

The  modern  Latin  textbooks  devote 
much  attention  to  information  about 
Rome,  its  culture  and  mythology. 
Most  teachers  feel  that  cultural  con¬ 
tent  is  worthwhile  for  all  pupils,  even 
the  academically  unfit.  Many  of  our 
soldiers  who  had  studied  Latin  in  high 
school  remembered  some  of  this  knowl¬ 
edge  as  they  advanced  northward  into 
Italy  in  the  Second  World  War. 
Some  w’ho  struggle  with  the  linguistic 
lessons  of  Latin  show  great  interest 
in  the  Roman  culture  and  background. 

Let  us  now  return  to  matters  of 
routine.  The  class  enters,  copies 
assignment,  and  in  some  cases  takes 
a  short  test.  Then  the  next  day’s 
homework  is  explained,  with  as  much 
work  as  possible  done  by  pupils.  Next 
pupils  are  assigned  to  boards,  and  the 
rest  of  the  class  does  other  work  at 
seats.  When  the  work  at  the  board  is 
completed,  corrections  are  made.  The 
previous  day’s  short  test  is  returned 


and  errors  are  briefly  discussed.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  have  a  very  good 
pupil  who  owns  a  watch  keep  time. 
This  pupil  should  warn  the  teacher 
five  minutes  before  the  end  of  the 
period  that  there  is  only  that  much 
time  left.  This  will  give  the  teacher 
due  notice  that  he  must  finish  off  as 
much  of  his  work  as  possible  for  the 
day. 

An  important  matter  of  routine  is 
the  method  of  passing  back  test  papers 
and  homework.  In  a  previous  para¬ 
graph,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
papers  be  kept  in  rows  just  as  the 
pupils  sit;  in  fact,  the  papers  should 
be  collected  and  corrected  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  each  row  being  kept  together  with 
a  clip  or  rubber  band.  Each  class 
should  have  a  large  envelope  with  its 
title  on  it  for  these  papers.  When 
they  are  distributed,  they  should  be 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
can  be  handed  out  in  a  few  seconds. 

Routine  may  not  avoid  monotony 
but  variety  will.  It  is,  therefore,  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  the  teacher  to  plan  his 
lesssons  in  as  varied  a  manner  as  he 
can:  I  have  mentioned  the  study  of 
the  cultural  material  for  this  purpose, 
but  must  also  mention  the  study  of 
mottoes,  little  conversations,  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  modern  jokes  in  Latin  and  the 
publication  of  a  class  Latin  paper.  In 
all  these  activities,  however,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  main  object 
of  teaching  Latin  is  to  get  pupils  to 
read. 

There  are  many  devices  to  help  the 
instructor  in  teaching  how  to  read 
Latin.  Teachers  still  differ  as  to 
which  method  or  device  is  the  best. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  first  thing  is  to 
have  a  Latin  sentence  read  clearly  and 
distinctly.  The  next  step  is  to  have 
a  pupil  explain  the  significance  of  the 
important  endings,  using  syntax  func¬ 
tionally  to  aid  the  translation.  Fol- 
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lowing  this,  another  pupil  gives  a 
translation  in  the  Latin  word  order. 
The  last  step  is  good  English  phrasing 
in  sentences  which  express  the  mean¬ 
ing,  and  yet  are  close  enough  to  the 
Latin  so  that  very  good  pupils  may  be 
able  to  translate  the  sentence  back  in¬ 
to  Latin.  Some  teachers  analyze  a 
sentence  unit  by  unit,  showing  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  units  and  developing  the 
proper  choice  of  English  words  and 
idioms  to  express  the  Latin  idioms. 
In  either  case,  the  method  should  be 
employed  in  the  first  two  years,  but 
in  the  third  and  fourth  years  teachers 
should  gradually  dispense  with  intei^ 
mediate  steps  of  development  and  de¬ 
pend  more  on  what  the  Harvard  re¬ 
port  calls  “the  Copernican  step.” 
Since  all  outside  examinations  are 
based  on  sight  translation,  a  teacher 
should  do  his  best  to  develop  the 
pupils’  power  to  read  at  sight. 

The  efficacy  of  short  tests  cannot 
be  discounted.  If  a  class  has  three  to 
five  minute  tests  almost  daily,  the 
teacher  may  be  able  to  get  along  with 
very  few  long  tests.  In  our  school, 
a  class  must  take  midterms  and  finals, 
but  I  have  noticed  that  just  before  the 
quarterly  marks  are  given  out  all  the 
teachers  give  full  period  tests.  One 
teacher  usee  review  lesssons  for  the 
short  tests  of  a  whole  week,  going  on 
meanwhile  with  new  work  in  his  teach¬ 
ing. 

One  of  the  best  plans  in  teaching 
is  to  give  extra  help  to  slow  pupils, 
but  most  of  the  time,  let  it  be  said 
candidly,  both  teachers  and  pupils  con¬ 
sider  after-school  help  a  penalty.  It 
is  much  better  if  this  additional  teach¬ 
ing  can  be  done  in  the  pre-school  peri¬ 
od.  The  time  of  good  pupils  inside 
of  school  is  saved  if  slow  pupils  are 


helped  outside  of  school.  Student 
tutors  who  are  closely  supervised  are 
of  immense  help  to  teachers  in  this 
activity. 

Routine  concerning  board  work  is 
very  important.  One  board  or  two 
are  reserved  for  the  assignments,  while 
the  others  are  marked  with  large  num¬ 
bers  such  as  are  used  in  large  calmi- 
dars.  Time  is  saved  if  the  teacher 
has  slips  ready  beforehand  based  on 
the  work  for  the  day  and  sends  pupils 
to  the  boards  with  orders:  “Board 
one,  Jones;  board  two.  Smith”;  and 
so  on.  The  work  which  was  given  on 
the  brief  test  should  not  be  assigned  to 
the  board.  Old  books  may  be  used  and 
cut  up  so  that  the  teacher  may  paste 
sentences,  parts  of  text,  and  questions 
for  use  on  the  board  slips.  If  a  class 
contains  thirty  pupils,  six  will  go  to 
the  board  every  day.  A  teacher  must 
insist  that  pupils  at  the  board  do  their 
own  work.  Correction  of  board  woik 
must  be  done  rapidly,  and  I  have 
found  that  it  saves  time  if  the  teacher 
underlines  errors  in  colored  chalk; 
then  the  writer  should  give  the  correct 
form  and  if  possible,  the  reason ;  other¬ 
wise,  other  pupils  should  be  called 
upon  to  do  the  correction.  After  the 
correction,  the  writer  should  read  the 
work  aloud,  because  it  is  supposed  to 
be  wrong  psychologically  to  read 
errors.  If  good  pupils  are  used  as 
assistants  to  correct  board  work,  they 
should  be  rotated  as  much  as  possible, 
because  they  tend  to  use  up  too  much 
time  in  such  work. 

A  class  well  drilled  in  first-year 
Latin  will  do  well  in  the  second  year. 
If  the  same  teacher  has  the  class,  he 
gets  the  benefit  of  his  efforts  to  set  up 
routine  and  “control.”  Experience 
teaches  us  that  it  is  well  worthwhile. 


What  High  School  Graduates 
Think  About  Subjea  Values 

By  B.  L.  ULLMAN 

Kenan  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Classics, 

University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 


WHAT  high-8chool  pupils  and 
graduates  think  about  their 
high-school  subjects  may  be  in¬ 
structive  to  those  interested  in  the 
high-school  curriculum.  Undoubtedly 
the  attitude  of  the  consumer,  i.e.,  the 
pupil,  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
judging  the  success  of  our  schools.  The 
question  is  how  much  weight  should 
^  attached  to  his  opinions.  Even  if 
we  treat  them  very  seriously,  it  may 
be  that  they  should  affect  not  exclu¬ 
sively  the  choice  of  subjects  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  but  the  choice  of  methods, 
materials,  and  aims  within  the  several 
subjiects.  A  study  of  thirty-three 
western  Minnesota  high  schools  pub¬ 
lished  several  years  ago  has  led  to  these 
reflections.*  The  fact  that  geometry  in 
particular  and  mathematics  in  general 
were  regarded  as  least  beneficial  by 
the  greatest  number  of  graduates  of 
these  thirty-three  high  schools  may  in¬ 
dicate  that  mathematics  was  not  prop¬ 
erly  taught  in  those  schools. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  a  somewhat 
similar  study  was  made  with  regard  to 
Latin.  The  answers  of  3,600  pupils 
who  were  studying  Latin  for  the 
fourth  year  in  high  school  indicated 
that  they  were  doing  so  because  they 
1 
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found  it  helped  their  English  (47%), 
that  it  furnished  good  training  (47%), 
that  it  was  required  for  college  (47%), 
that  they  liked  it  (36%),  etc.  Of 
their  friends  who  did  not  continue 
Latin,  55%  considered  it  too  difficult, 
24%  did  not  like  it,  14%  considered 
it  of  little  value.  Of  the  college  grad¬ 
uates  who  had  studied  Latin  three 
years  or  longer,  93%  thought  it  had 
value  for  English  vocabulary,  64% 
for  other  foreign  languages,  63%  for 
English  grammar,  etc.  Besides,  83% 
said  “yes”  to  the  question  whether,  if 
they  had  children  entering  high  school, 
they  would  advise  them  to  study 
Latin.*  The  persons  polled  were 
chosen  by  random  sampling  according 
to  a  procedure  developed  by  O’Shea. 

Several  points  must  be  kept  in  mind 
in  reading  Christensen’s  tables.  Eng¬ 
lish  was  at  the  top  of  the  list  among 
the  ten  subjects  regarded  as  most  bene¬ 
ficial  by  the  graduates,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  every  pupil  studied 
that  subject.  Latin  was  among  the 
subjects  not  listed  in  the  first  ten,  but 
Latin  was  probably  studied  by  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  group  polled. 
In  1934  Minnesota  had  113,438  regis¬ 
trants  in  English,  13,265  in  Latin.* 


Christenwn.  Arnold  M.,  “2,125  High  School  Qraduates*  E^imates  of  Subject 
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Making  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
English  was  studied  for  three  or  four 
years  and  Latin  on  the  average  per¬ 
haps  only  two,  it  is  still  true  that  the 
number  of  Minnesota  high-school 
graduates  who  studied  English  was 
five  to  eight  times  as  large  as  that  of 
Latin  students.  In  other  words,  if  the 
list  of  ten  most  valuable  subjects  had 
been  made  up  on  the  basis  of  the  per¬ 
centage  of  favorable  replies  of  those 
who  took  those  subjects,  then  Latin 
might  have  found  a  place  in  the  list. 
It  surely  would  have  done  so  (and  per¬ 
haps  with  a  high  rank)  if  only  the 
graduates  who  studied  it  three  or  four 
years  (as  was  true  of  those  who  took 
English)  had  been  considered. 

Another  point  of  great  interest  is 
revealed  by  Christensen’s  tables. 
Latin  ranks  very  high  among  the  sub¬ 
jects  listed  in  answer  to  the  following 
question:  “If  you  could  live  your 
high-school  life  over  again,  what  sub¬ 
ject  among  those  you  did  NOT  take 
would  you  be  sure  to  take?  (Name 
only  one  subject).”  The  high  rank  of 
Latin  in  the  replies  to  this  question 
seems  to  me  extremely  significant. 
Through  bad  advice  or  deficiencies  in 
the  curriculum  or  for  other  reasons, 
over  eight  per  cent  of  these  graduates 
failed  to  get  what  they  later  found 
they  needed.  A  striking  instance  of 
this  sort  of  thing  came  to  my  notice 


a  few  years  ago.  At  the  age  of  70  a 
retired  postman  received  his  diploma 
from  a  Chicago  evening  high  school 
with  a  major  in  Latin.  When  asked 
why  he  chose  Latin  he  replied : 

“Latin  has  always  appealed  to  me, 
but  my  great  mistake  was  in  resolving 
to  study  it  tomorrow,  and  of  course 
tomorrow  never  comes.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  I  decided  to  enter  high  school, 
I  felt  that  I  must  study  Latin  in  order 
to  improve  my  knowledge  of  English. 
I  feel  that  my  study  of  Latin  has 
helped  me,  and  I  hope  to  continue  the 
study  of  it.  I  enjoy  Caesar,  Cicero, 
and  Virgil  and  will  read  Horace  and 
other  Latin  writers.” 

Still  another  point  might  be  raised. 
Social  science,  the  subject  which  is 
so  strongly  pushed  these  days,  was  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  least  beneficial 
subjects  by  the  Minnesota  graduates, 
especially  by  the  men,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  ranked  second  to  English 
in  the  emphasis  it  received  in  Minne¬ 
sota  schools.  This  worried  Dr.  Chris¬ 
tensen,  and  rightly  so.  Does  it  mean 
that  we  should  eliminate  this  subject 
or  reduce  it  in  importance?  If  the 
answer  is  in  the  negative,  then  in  all 
consistency  it  must  be  n^ative  when 
the  same  question  is  asked  about  other 
unpopular  subjects.  What  is  sauce  for 
the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 
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Time  to  Abandon  the  Ladder 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


The  school  year  closes  with  big  en¬ 
rollments  behind  and  promise  of 
even  bigger  to  come.  Virtually  all 
the  children  of  all  the  people  are  in  the 
elementary  and  high  schools,  and  the 
colleges  and  universities  are  groaning 
with  the  loads  of  non-veteran  and  ex¬ 
veteran  students. 

The  situation  brings  to  mind  how 
some  one  thought  he  was  pretty  apt  at 
one  time  in  referring  to  the  steps  in  the 
American  school  system  as  a  ladder. 
Others  thought  he  was  apt,  too,  for  they 
picked  up  the  expression  and  carried  it 
along.  But  it  is  time  now  to  challenge 
the  analogy.  The  whole  thing  is  not 
that  simple,  or,  at  least,  should  not  be 
that  simple.  The  steps  that  we  need 
in  the  American  school  system  can 
scarcely  be  compared  to  rungs  one  over 
the  other  between  parallel  bars.  A  case 
much  more  suitable,  and  certainly  one 
handed  directed  to  us  by  Nature,  is  that 
of  a  tree. 

With  its  roots  rigidly  imbedded  in 
tradition  and  the  tradition  thoroughly 
supported  by  principles  of  American 
government,  the  tree  starts  with  a  main 
trunk,  which  is  elementary  education. 
This,  like  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  is  a  large 
and  important  affair;  it  is  fundamental. 
So,  of  course,  should  be  elementary  edu¬ 
cation. 

Toward  the  top  of  the  trunk  the  tree 
should  begin  to  branch  into  at  least  two 
main  limbs,  labeled  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.*  It  is  true  that  the  trunk  doesnT 
so  branch  now,  but  it  is  plain  that  it 
should.  The  idea  that  all  the  children 
of  all  the  people  should  be  attending  the 
same  kind  of  high  school  is  beginning 
to  be  absurd.  High  school  educators 
have  been  struggling  to  accomplish 
*  A  third  branch  for  private  schools. 


this,  but  it  is  time  for  them  to  give  up 
and  try  something  more  practicable.  In 
cities  we  need  one  kind  of  high  school 
for  the  average  and  above-average.  It 
should  have  a  curriculum  and  a  type  of 
instruction  adapted  to  it;  it  should  pro¬ 
vide  education  that  will  challenge  and 
develop  the  reasonably  rapid  learners 
and  the  very  rapid.  And  we  need  an¬ 
other  type  of  high  school  for  the  slow 
and  backward.  This,  like  the  other, 
should  have  its  own  curriculum  and  its 
own  kind  of  instruction,  both  of  which 
should  do  as  efficient  and  as  sympathetic 
a  job  as  can  be  done  with  the  youth  en¬ 
rolled.  The  high  school  for  the  brighter 
group  can  well  be  conducted  much  like 
the  existent  one,  but  the  high  school  for 
the  slow  must  be  built  from  the  ground 
up.  Both  types  should  have  certain 
fundamental  cores. 

And  how  do  we  decide  who  goes  to 
which?  By  objective  tests,  the  results 
of  which  should  not  be  open  to  challenge. 
Certainly  objective  tests  are  democratic. 

After  the  high  school  divisions  of  the 
tree  come,  of  course,  the  various 
branches  of  trade,  technical,  general  col¬ 
lege,  university,  and  professional,  with 
all  their  different  shapes  and  sizes. 

Thus  the  analogy  of  American  educa¬ 
tion  to  a  tree  has  more  significant  as¬ 
pects  than  the  one  of  the  ladder.  The 
tree  will  grow  some  branches  that  will 
wither  and  die  away.  Diseases  (such  as 
educational  fads)  will  attack  it.  The 
soil  of  some  trees  (financially  poor 
states)  will  be  deficient  and  will  need 
help  from  some  general  fertilizer  (Uncle 
Sam).  The  tree  will  need  regular  prun¬ 
ing;  and  it  may  well  have  some  graft¬ 
ing.  But  the  thing  must  bear  a  good 
type  of  fruit  and  plenty  of  it. 
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Hunuin  Dimity  and  the  Great  Victor¬ 
ians.  By  Bernard  N.  Schilling.  New  York. 
Published  for  Grinnell  College  by  the 
Columbia  University  Press.  1946.  viii  and 
246  pages.  $3.00. 

Professor  Schilling  opens  this  penetrat¬ 
ing  study  of  some  of  the  great  Victorians 
with  a  vivid  and  detailed  description  of 
the  social  and  economic  conditions  in  nine¬ 
teenth-century  England,  the  inadequate 
reforms,  and  the  perpetuation  of  social 
evils  through  classic  economic  theories 
which  rationalized  the  abuses.  Professor 
Schilling  then  goes  on  to  show  how  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  nineteenth-century  literarj' 
men  tackled  social  reform  and  how  they 
struggled  to  convince  society  of  the  worth 
of  human  dignity  and  brotherhood.  Seven 
“humanists"  are  selected  for  especial 
study — Coleridge,  Southey,  Carlyle,  Kings¬ 
ley,  Arnold,  Buskin  and  Morris — and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schilling  indicates  the  common  in¬ 
spiration  that  moved  these  men  and  the 
different  methods  of  approach  that  each 
followed  to  achieve  the  common  end.  The 
opening  chapter  on  “The  Condition  of 
Engiand"  is  a  masterful  piece  of  s^mthesis 
and  the  evaluations  of  the  seven  writers 
are  terse,  sound,  and  searching.  The  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  letters. 
—  William  P.  Seabs,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity. 

The  Inhabitants.  Text  and  photographs 
by  Wright  Morris.  New  York.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1946.  $3.75. 

Wright  Morris  is  a  Nebraskan  by  birth; 
ti  writer  and  photographer  by  vocation. 
In  dealing  with  the  American  scene,  Mr. 
Morris  experimented  by  fusing  camera 
and  word.  The  Inhabitants  consists  of 
fifty-two  photographs  dealing  directly 
with  the  American  scene  integrated  with 
the  text.  —  W’lLUAM  P.  Seabs,  New  York 
University. 


Speech  For  The  Classroom  Teacher. 
(Revised  edition.)  By  Dorothy  I.  Mul- 
grave.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  New  York. 
1946.  423  Pages.  $5.00  Trade.  $3.75 

Text. 

Addressed  to  the  teacher  of  English, 
Speech  for  the  Classroom  Teacher  is  writ¬ 
ten  to  improve  American  speech.  The 
book  is  divided  into  the  following  sec¬ 
tions;  Part  I,  The  Problem;  Part  II,  The 
Speech  Mechanism ;  Part  III,  The  Scien¬ 
tific  Study  of  Language;  Part  IV,  Speedi 
Pathology;  and  Part  V,  The  Speech  Arts. 
Each  chapter  is  followed  by  ample  exer¬ 
cise  material  and  a  good  bibliograj^. 
The  last  part  of  the  book  devotes  almost 
one  hundred  pages  to  varied  selections  for 
practice.  There  is  an  index  which  makes 
it  easy  for  the  reader  to  locate  easily  any 
topics  in  which  he  is  especially  interested. 
—  Habold  T.  Eaton 

Notebook  For  Public  Speaking.  By 
Bay  Ehrensberger  and  Elaine  PageL 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  1946.  166  pages.  $2.65 
Trade.  $2.00  Text. 

The  college  student  who  is  taking  his 
first  course  in  elementary  public  speaking 
will  find  this  notebook  helpful.  Part  I 
deals  with  Speech  Delivery  and  Part  H, 
with  Speech  Preparation.  The  exercises 
give  practice  in  preparing  and  delivering 
original  speeches,  and  there  are  also  many 
suggestions  to  the  student  about  outlin¬ 
ing  and  organizing  various  types  of  in¬ 
formal  talks.  There  is  also  good  advios 
about  listening  to  and  analyzing  the  vari¬ 
ous  and  sundry  speeches  heard  in  every¬ 
day  life.  —  Habold  T.  Eaton 

Drillbook  For  English.  By  Kenneith 
Gantz.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  New  York. 
1946.  138  pages.  $3.65  Trade.  $2.65  Text, 

Assuming  (and  assuming  correctly) 
that  the  average  college  freshman  is  far 
from  being  a  master  of  the  basic  princi¬ 
ples  of  spoken  and  ^^Titten  English,  Mr. 
Gantz  provides  sound  exercise  material  on 
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rarious  t.vpical  errora  In  spelling,  gram¬ 
mar,  punctuation,  and  aentcnoe  structure. 
Since  the  cxerclaea  are  largely  made  up  of 
the  Incorrect  sentences  which  the  author’s 
former  students  have  written  in  their 
various  compositions,  the  user  of  the  book 
can  feel  that  he  is  learning  by  correcting 
real  errors  rather  than  that  he  is  work¬ 
ing  with  exercise  material  which  has  little 
connection  with  actual  writing.  —  Habold 
Eato5 

BOOK  RE\’IEWS 
Of  Briefer  Mention 
WiLUAM  P.  Scabs 

Another  Part  of  the  Forest.  By  Lillian 
Heilman.  New  York.  The  Viking  Press. 
1947.  134  pages.  $2.00. 

Some  years  ago,  in  The  Little  Foxet, 
Miss  Heilman  depicted  a  family  charac¬ 
terized  by  greed  and  depravity.  Now,  the 
playwright  takes  another  look  at  this 
same  family  in  another  part  of  the  forest, 
twenty  years  before,  in  1880,  in  the  Hub¬ 
bard  mansion  in  Alabama.  The  Hubbards 
of  Another  Part  of  the  Forest  are  just 
as  greedy  and  repacious  in  their  early 
years  as  they  are,  later,  in  The  Little 
Foxes. 

Tears  Agfo.  By  Ruth  Gordon.  New 
York.  The  Viking  Press.  1947.  173  pages. 
$2.00. 

Actress  Ruth  Gordon  has  turned  play¬ 
wright.  Her  first  play.  Over  21,  was  a 
success  and,  now,  she  has  scored  again 
with  the  nostalgic  and  charming  comedy. 
Tears  Ago.  Years  Ago  tells  the  story  of 
a  small-town  girl  who  confused  her  staid 
New  England  parents  by  deciding  to  go 
on  the  stage.  Years  Ago  should  become 
a  favorite  vehicle  for  amateur  and  school 
groups. 

Oak  Leaves  and  Lavender.  By  Sean 
O’Casey.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1947.  163  pages.  $2.50. 

Sean  O’Casey,  author  of  such  dramatic 
masterpieces  as  Juno  and  the  Pagcock  and 
The  Plough  and  the  Stars,  presents  a  most 
imaginative  and  symbolic  drama  in  Oak 
Leaves  and  Lavender.  The  scene  is  a 
manor  house  in  England  in  the  harrowing 
days  of  1940. 


Best  Plays  of  the  Modem  American 
Theatre.  Second  Series.  Edited  by  John 
Gasaner.  New  York.  Crown  Publishers. 
1947.  XXX  and  776  pages.  $3.50. 

This  is  a  worthy  successor  to  Gassner’a 
first  series  of  the  popular  plays  of  the 
modem  theatre.  The  present  volume  con¬ 
tains  seventeen  plays,  all  of  which  have 
been  extremely  successful  on  Broadway. 
There  are  such  plays  as  The  Glass  Mena¬ 
gerie,  I  Remember  Mama,  The  Voice  of 
the  Turtle,  and  Watch  on  the  Rhine.  Mr. 
Gassner  has  provided  a  helpful  introduc¬ 
tion. 

Franz  Kafka.  By  Max  Brod.  New 
York.  Schocken  Books.  1947.  236  pages. 
$3.00. 

Franz  Kafka  has  come  to  exercise  a 
profound  infiuence  on  the  art  of  the  novel 
and  on  contemporary  critical  thought  in 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  Moat 
of  Kafka’s  work  was  published  after  his 
death  in  1924  and,  until  very  recently,  his 
novels  were  almost  unknown  in  the  United 
States.  Even  today  Kafka  is  not  enjoying 
the  position  in  letters  in  this  country  to 
which  he  is  entitled.  Max  Brod  probably 
knows  and  understands  Kafka  better  than 
anyone  else  alive.  Brod  was  the  lifelong 
friend  of  Kafka  and  he  is  his  literary  exe¬ 
cutor.  This  informative  biography  has  the 
ring  of  authority. 

Forces  in  Modem  British  Literature: 
1885-1946.  By  William  York  Tindall. 
New  York.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  1947.  xiii 
and  386  and  xviii  pages.  $4.00. 

Professor  Tindall  (of  Columbia)  has 
written  a  keen  and  incisive  account  of 
British  literature  of  the  past  sixty  years 
in  this  comprehensive  and  scholarly  vol¬ 
ume.  Moreover,  he  goes  beyond  this  for, 
in  order  to  show  infiuences,  he  traces  the 
work  of  many  of  the  Continental  writers. 
Such  prominent  people  as  Shaw,  Kipling, 
Hardy,  Yeats,  the  Sitwells,  Huxley,  Synge, 
T.  S.  Eliot,  Hopkins  are  discussed  and  to 
these  are  added  the  greater  company  of 
literally  hundreds  of  novelists,  poeta, 
essayists,  and  playwrights.  The  volume 
is  written  in  a  style  that  can  be  read 
and  enjoyed.  Some  of  Mr.  Tindall’s  points 
of  view,  however,  may  well  stir  up  a  bit 
of  controversy. 
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The  Novel  and  the  World’s  Dilemma. 
By  Edwin  Berry  Burgnm.  New  York. 
1947.  -Oxford  University  Press.  352  pages. 
$3.75. 

Professor  Bnrgnm  considers  some  of 
those  novelists  of  the  ’twenties  and  ’thir¬ 
ties  who  were  aware  of  the  disturbances 
of  contemporary  society  and  whose  novels, 
and  the  characters  presented  therein,  re¬ 
flect  the  turmoil  of  the  modem  world. 
Consideration  is  given  to  such  writers  as 
Proust,  Mann,  Kafka,  Joyce,  Virginia 
Woolf,  Huxley,  Gertrude  Stein,  Heming¬ 
way,  Faulkner,  Richard  Wright,  Saroyan, 
Dreiser,  W’olfe,  and  Steinbeck.  The  essays 
which  comprise  this  book  are  terse,  pene¬ 
trating,  and  splendidly  written. 

The  Way  of  the  South.  By  Howard  W. 
Odum.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1947.  vi  and  350  pages.  $3.00. 

Professor  Odum  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
spected  scholars  in  the  fleld  of  sociology 
(and,  curiously  enough,  he  is  also  a  flne 
novelist).  In  The  Way  of  the  South,  So¬ 
ciologist  Odum  throws  new  light  on  many 
important  problems  that  beset  our  South 
— problems  involving  the  people  and  their 
ways,  work,  wealth,  poverty,  race,  caste, 
class,  and  regional  attitudes.  He  traces 
the  way  nature  and  history  have  combined 
to  evolve  a  special  regional  culture  and 
a  special  frame  of  mind. 

Columbia:  Colossus  on  the  Hudson. 
By  Horace  0>on.  New  York.  E.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton  and  Company.  1947.  3S8  pages. 

$4.50. 

In  this  frank  and  free  account  of  the 
rise  of  Columbia  University,  Horace  Coon 
presents  a  most  vivid  and  lively  account 
of  one  of  our  greatest  universities.  The 
story  of  the  rise  of  little  Kings  College 
of  pre-Revolut  ionary  New  York  to  the 
place  of  eminence  now  occupied  by  Colum¬ 
bia  is  a  tale  that  is  both  intriguing  and 
fabuloua  Columbia’s  early  history  is 
compressed  into  about  a  hundred  pages 
and  this  permits  the  author  to  trace  the 
later  g^rowth  and  character  of  the  institu¬ 


tion  without  neglecting  the  importaat 
and  formative  years.  A  full-length  pof. 
trait  of  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  (“Nicho> 
las  the  Miraculous”)  and  the  men  who 
worked  with  him  in  making  Columbia 
what  it  is  today  brings  Mr.  Coon  face  to 
face  with  the  challenge  that  is  the  end 
of  Dr.  Butler’s  era.  Mr.  Coon  looks  ahead 
to  the  path  that  Columbia  may  take  in 
the  da3’s  ahead.  Every  teacher  has  been 
influenced  by  Columbia  (even  if  this  in¬ 
fluence  seems  to  be  the  minimum  of  one 
summer  session  at  T.  C.)  and  every 
teacher  will  want  to  read  this  humoroqa, 
factual,  and  authentic  account  of  the 
“Colossus”  on  the  Hudson. 

Paris  Was  Our  Mistress:  Memoirs  of 
a  Lost  and  Found  Generation.  By  Sam¬ 
uel  Putnam.  New  York.  The '  Viklnf 
Press.  1947.  viii  and  264  pages.  $3.00. 

Mr.  Putnam  discusses  the  exiles  who, 
beginning  in  the  last  decades  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  left  American  shores  and 
established  themselves  on  Paris’s  Left 
Bank.  For  years  Mr.  Putnam  lived  and 
worked  in  Paris  and  here  he  knew  the 
writers  and  painters  of  the  various  culte 
that  developed  along  the  Seine  and  in  the 
streets  and  cafes  of  Paris.  Stein,  Joyce, 
Ford,  Pound,  Cocteau,  Aragon,  Picasso, 
Brancusi — the  symbolists,  the  Dadaists, 
the  surrealists — well,  Mr.  Putnam  tells  s 
great  deal  about  these  people  and  the 
movements  which  they  started.  He  also 
evaluates  their  work  and  the  lasting  con¬ 
tributions  made  to  literature  and  the 
other  arts.  A  very  delightful  book. 

History  of  the  Labor  Movement  in  the 
United  States.  By  Philip  S.  Foner.  New 
York.  International  I^iblishers.  1947.  57$ 
pages.  $3.75. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  and  very  com¬ 
plete  history  of  the  struggles  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class  in  America  to  win  a  higher 
standard  of  living  and  an  improved  status 
in  our  society.  Dr.  Foner  begins  with  s 
broad  picture  of  labor  in  Colonial  Amerios 
and  carries  the  story  down  to  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labw 
in  the  1880’s. 
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Out  of  some  cold  figures,  come  a  story 
to  worm  heart 


LONG  AGO,  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  studied  a  figure-covered 
sheet  of  paper. 

The  figures  revealed  a  steady,  powerful  up¬ 
swing  in  the  sale  of  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds,  and 
an  equally  steady  decrease  in  Bond  redemp¬ 
tions. 

But  to  the  Secretary,  th^  revealed  a  good 
deal  more  than  that,  and  Mr.  Snyder  spoke 
his  mind: 

** After  the  Victory  Loan,  sales  of  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds  went  down— redemptions  went  up. 
And  that  was  only  natural  and  human. 

**It  was  natural  and  human— but  it  was  also 
dangerous.  For  suppose  this  trend  had  con¬ 
tinue.  Suppose  that,  in  this  period  of  re¬ 
conversion,  some  80  million  Americans  had 
decided  not  only  to  stop  saving,  but  to  spend 
the  $40  billion  which  they  had  already  put 
aside  in  Series  E,  F  &  G  Savings  Bonds.  The 
picture  wliich  that  conjures  up  is  not  a  pretty 
one! 

**But  the  trend  did  NOT  continue. 

**Early  last  fall,  the  magazines  of  this  country 
—nearly  a  thousand  of  them,  acting  together 
— start^  an  advertising  campaign  on  Bonds. 
This,  added  to  the  continuing  support  of  other 
media  and  advotisers,  gave  the  Amoican 
people  the  facts  . . .  told  them  why  it  was  im¬ 
portant  to  buy  and  hold  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds. 

**The  figures  on  this  sheet  tell  how  the  Ameri¬ 


can  people  responded— and  mi^ty  good 
reading  it  makes. 

“Once  more,-  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that 
when  you  give  Americans  the  facts,  you  can 
then  ask  them  for  action— and  you'll  get  ur 

What  do  tha  figures  show? 

On  Mr.  Snyder’s  sheet  were  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  figures. 

They  showed  that  sales  of  Savings  Bonds 
went  from  $494  million  in  last  September  to 
$519  million  in  October  and  kept  climtang 
steadily  until,  in  January  of  this  year,  th^ 
reached  a  new  postwar  high:  In  January,  1947, 
Americans  put  nearly  a  billion  dollars  in  Savinga 
Bonds.  And  that  trend  is  continuing. 

In  the  same  way,  redemptions  have  been 
going  just  as  steadily  downward.  Here,  too^ 
the  trend  continues. 

Moreover,  there  has  been,  since  the  first  of 
the  year,  an  increase  not  only  in  the  volume  of 
Bonds  bou^t  through  Payroll  Savings,  but  in 
the  number  of  buyers. 

How  about  you? 

The  figures  show  that  millions  of  Americans 
have  realized  this  fact:  there  is  no  safer,  surer 
way  on  earth  to  get  the  things  you  want  than 
by  buying  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  r^larly. 

They  are  the  safest  investment  in  the  world. 
Buy  them  r^ularly  through  the  Payroll  Plan,  or 
ask  your  ba^er  about  ^  Bond-a-Month  Plaa 
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